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Behind the Opinions 


Roll Calls, School Children, and Politics 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


In The New Republic 


Once I camped in the Yukon 
beneath menacing prongs of ice, 
which hung above us like stalactites. 
I have often felt the same way in 
the year and a half that I have been 
a member of the Senate. The issue 
of civil rights lurks over everything 
else that we undertake. I experience 
a feeling of genuine guilt about the 
government’s paralysis when it 


comes to helping people who re- 
quire federal protection of their 
rights of citizenship and their basic 
dignity as individuals. Yet we are 


caught between two opposing 
forces. Some Southerners would 
thwart majority rule indefinitely in 
order to prevent civil rights from 
ever coming to a vote. Some North- 
erners, on the other hand, seem 
willing to sacrifice every other mat- 
ter so that they can dramatically 
press the question of civil rights. 
Already the school-aid bill lies 
dead on this bloody political altar— 
the most tragic sacrificial victim of 
the 84th Congress. No politician on 
either side is bleeding, but the na- 
tion's school children will suffer 
from the decision for years to come. 
I rarely have felt so gloomy and 
frustrated as just after I had heard 
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a leading Southern Senator warn 
that he and his associates would 
use every parliamentary weapon, to- 
day and in the future, to throttle 
civil-rights legislation. He made no 
bones about their intentions. Then 
I was called to the Senate waiting 
room by a man who said he spoke 
for one of the country’s most prom- 
inent labor leaders. He said that he 
and his superior wanted, beyond all 
else, a roll call on civil rights. 

I reminded him that this inevit- 
ably would provoke a Southern fili- 
buster until the end of the session, 
which was only two or three days 
off. 

“So what ?’’ he inquired defiantly. 

“The social security conference 
report has not yet been acted upon,” 
I replied. “That contains the most 
important gains for working men 
and women in nearly 20 years. 
Would you risk losing it?” 

“We'd risk anything for a civil- 
rights roll call,” he answered. 
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“What about your superior?” I 
asked. “Would he?’ 

“You bet,” shot back the man. 

“You can tell him this,” I said. 
“The social security conference pro- 
vides for disability benefits at the 
age of 50, and retirement eligibility 
for all women at 62 instead of at 
65. Negroes, because of . their 
lower incomes and hard hazardous 
jobs, probably need these things 
more than anybody else. Why en- 
danger such a program just for the 
faint hope of a roll call on civil 
rights? You and your superior may 
not need disability benefits, but the 
laboring people of America, white 
and black alike, need them—and I 
don’t want social security to go the 
way of the school bill.’’ 

The man contented himself with 
calling my legislative assistant and 


advising him I was “just another 
phony liberal.” 
One might reasonably think, and 


hope, that the grim fate of the leg- 


islation providing for federal aid 
to school construction would give 
some slight pause to those who are 
willing to make civil rights the final 
touchstone on all matters affecting 


the nation. 

This was one of the most bizarre 
episodes in recent American politics. 
A government which spends nearly 
$40 billion on armaments was un- 
willing to appropriate less than 
$500 million to erect new school 
buildings. Yet of the urgency of 
school aid there could be no doubt. 
Two children out of every five have 
been going to school in structures 
which do not conform to minimum 
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fire-safety requirements. More than 
75,000 trained teachers quit their 
profession each year because of in- 
adequate salaries. Innumerable local 
school districts are bonded to the 
hilt, and beyond. 

Let the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
describe what happened: ‘The re- 
sponsibility rests partly on those 
misguided Northern Congressmen, 
chiefly Democrats, who insisted on 
adding the Powell amendment to 
deny aid to segregated schools. They 
gave their foes of federal aid their 
chance to beat it.” 


WHAT THEY DID 
Ninety-seven Republican Con- 
gressmen, including some of the 
most reactionary members of the 
House, were among those who 
voted for the Powell amendment. A 
few of them made _ unctuous 
speeches about the essential impor- 
tance of civil rights. Then, these 
same 97 turned around and voted 
against the school-aid bill after the 
Powell amendment had been in- 
cluded! This demonstrated conclu- 
sively that they were interested not 
in the rights of Negroes, but in lick- 
ing the school bill. 

Yet, according to the liberal pur- 
ists, the 97 presumably had a per- 
fect civil-rights record on the roll 
call. By the opposite token, Rep. 
William L. Dawson of Chicago, 
himself a Negro, evidently had an 


anti-civil-rights record—inasmuch as 


he voted against the Powell amend- 
ment, which he denounced as a load 
the school bill could not success- 
fully carry. A letter was read on the 
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House floor from ex-President Tru- 
man expressing a similar viewpoint. 

Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Dawson “against” civil rights— 
Joe Martin, Charles Halleck and 
Clare Hoffman ‘‘for” civil rights! 
That is the kind of roll call for 
which some liberals urged me to 
help them risk the social-security 
bill, with its disability benefits and 
gains for women. And that is why 
I refused. I knew, for example, that 
the Representative from the 2nd 
Oregon District was backing the 
Powell amendment. I knew that this 
man, as a member of the State Sen- 
ate in Oregon, had even voted 
against a mild bill my wife and I 
were backing to forbid discrimina- 
tion in trade schools in our state. J 
knew he was against the federal aid- 
to-education measure itself, forI had 
been present when he admitted as 
much to some Oregon school princi- 
pals. Roll call, indeed! Do certain 
liberal lobbyists in the national capi- 
tal now cherish a “‘civil-rights roll 
call’’ which lists this Oregon Rep- 
resentative as a supporter of civil 
rights, and fighting progressive Con- 
gressmen like Dick Bolling, Lee 
Metcalf (D., Mont.) or Don Mag- 
nuson (D., Wash.) as foes of civil 
rights? 

It was evident from the begin- 
ning, even to an inexperienced leg- 
islator like me, that the Powell 
amendment would choke the school 
bill, if not in the House, then in 
the Senate. I regret the anachron- 
istic Senate rules which make it 
possible for a filibuster to succeed. 
But those rules exist. They can only 
1956 
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be changed after many months of 
prolonged debate, and that could 
not take place in time to save the 
school bill, for the sands of the 
session were running out. The only 
way to save the school bill was 
through statesmanship and political 
courage. The school bill was not 
saved. 


LIBERAL VIEWPOINT? 


The liberals sponsoring the Pow- 
ell amendment constantly made the 
point that it would be sinful to let 
federal funds be allocated to schools 
which were segregated. But these 
same liberals never felt sinful or 
even shameful when federal funds 
helped to build hospitals which were 
segregated or airports which were 
segregated, or highways over which 
Jim Crow buses traveled, or Salk 
vaccine which was _ distributed 
through segregated channels. Ironi- 
cally, the public schools are the one 
arena in which the legal battle has 
been won, and in which the courts 
already have the mandate to elim- 
inate segregation of children by 
race. This legal mandate would gain 
very little from a rider on a bill 
which is then defeated. 

There is a great and distressing 
tendency in politics to emulate the 
mythical city editor, who told his 
cub reporter: “Our paper is going 
to get that story if it breaks every 
bone in your body.” Those liberal 


lobbyists who would prefer a civil- 
rights roll call to a social-security 
conference report were, after all, 
risking somebody else's disability 
benefits and retirement privileges 
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Nor were the Southerners and the 
Northern liberals who fought over 
the Powell amendment, the suffer- 
ers when the school bill died, with- 
out having advanced civil rights one 
whit. Each faction harvested a bum- 
per political crop in its own realm. 
The only victims were the country’s 
school children and school teachers. 

Comparatively soon there must 
occur in the United State Senate a 
determined and vigorous fight to 
change Rule No. 22, which is the 
bulwark of the filibuster. Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
said this on the eve of adjourn- 
ment. Such a fight might require the 
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days a week, 30 days a month, many 
months in a row. It would be hard 
on even robust anatomies. How else 
could a filibuster be broken? And it 
is evident that Rule 22 never will 
be modified or revoked until a fili- 
buster has been surmounted. 

Until that fight is made, states- 
manship is needed on both sides. 
Statesmanship was not present 
when the school-aid bill became en- 
gulfed in an unnecessary fight over 
civil rights. Sadly, Negro children 
were among the principal victims. 
Their school buildings are older 
and more dilapidated than the 
others. But politics evidently never 


Senate to sit around the clock, seven takes a holiday. * 


Where Is the Money Coming from? 


) wunty-E1GHT states have submitted to the U.S. Office 
of Education their projected proposals for school-plant 
construction in the light of their elementary and secondary 
classroom needs by September, 1959. If the 38 reporting 
states are able to carry out their plans they will do these 
things by the 1959 date: Reduce the number of their ad- 
ministrative units from 42,000 to 17,000 and abandon 
139,000 of their 722,000 classrooms and construct 346,000 
new ones (plus the 26,000 already under construction when 
the states reported their plans), making a total of 955,00 
in 1959, 

If their projections should be fulfilled, and if the other 
states should do equally well, then approximately $16 billion 
would be spent throughout the nation between September, 
1954, and September, 1959, to provide 476,000 new class- 
rooms and related facilities. 

Of the 42,000 local administrative units in the 38 par- 
ticipating states, 7500 reported they could not provide 
under existing laws and practices sufficient capital outlay 
funds by June 30, 1959, to meet their projected plans. The 
plans called for an estimated $8 billion, but their available 
resources were only $3 billion —From School Life. 
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A Scoreboard for Opinions 


The Southern High-School Principal 


SAM P. WIGGINS 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


J) ms article is not an essay on 
the rightness or wrongness of the 
1954-55 decisions of the Supreme 
Court on segregation. Southern 
principals must take the step of 
thinking through this issue, where- 
ever this step leads them. They then 
must take a long second step. They 
must determine their official and 
personal roles in schools and com- 
munities regarding desegregation. 

This article deals with that diffi- 
cult second step. And, while south- 
ern principals are defining their 
leadership roles, their nonsouth col- 
leagues may profit directly from 
their efforts because, in a funda- 
mental sense, the basic question is 
bigger than the present issue. It is 
the question of the principal’s role 
on controversial matters generally 
about which citizens reflect strong 
and diverse feelings. The present 
topic presents a timely case for 
study, with far-reaching implica- 
tions. 


FACE THE FACTS 


How should a southern principal 
define his own role with reference 
to the desegregation issue? He 
needs, first of all, to face some 
facts. That a decision has been 
reached by the Supreme Court. That 
segregation of public schools, on the 
basis of race, now is unconstitution- 
al. That the courts can enforce this 
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decision, although evasive action 
and stalling tactics may work for a 
long time. 

The southern high-school princi- 
pal must further analyze the issues 
of segregation from the viewpoint 
of the present social scene. He must 
recognize that while white folks are 
a majority group in America, they 
are a minority group in the world 
at large. He will recognize also that 
the schools are not operating in a 
vacuum in this matter of desegrega- 
tion. It is a community-wide issue 
and cuts across the whole of Ameri- 
can public life. Organized religion, 
transportation, housing, the armed 
forces, public parks, and other rec- 
reational facilities illustrate the 
point. The principal wiil note that 
desegregation already has been ac- 
complished, arid without the pre- 
dicted violence. In September, 1955, 
in eight states and Washington, 
D.C., all of which formerly prac- 
ticed segregation, 130,000 Negroes 
enrolled. There are other facts that 
should be known, for example, that 
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there is no distinctly southern po- 
sition on desegregation. This posi- 
tion varies from state to state and 
within the states. The high-school 
principal can get the facts—straight. 
A not widely enough known and 
used publication, the Southern 
School News, will keep him posted. 
It is published in Nashville, Tenn., 
and is written in as factual and ob- 
jective a manner as is humanly pos- 
sible. This publication, commended 
by leaders taking conflicting posi- 
tions on the issue, should be avail- 
able for use by teachers, parents, 
principals, high-school students, and 
school-board members throughout 
the South. 

The high school has much in 
common with clementary schools 
and institutions of higher education 
as it faces the desegregation prob- 
lem. There is a need for articulation 
and collective action from grade one 
through the highest level of public 
education. Despite the thread of 
common elements of the problem, 
however, the high school presents, 
in some respects, a case all its own. 

Youngsters have cut themselves 
away from the close home ties that 
marked their earlier years. Adoles- 
cents, far more than children, are 
working at the task of achieving 
emotional independence of parents 
and other adults. High-school lead- 
ers are working with youngsters at 
a time when they are uniquely 
ready for a constructive study of in- 
tercultural life. This is very likely 
their most genuinely teachable mo- 
ment on fundamental human issues. 
Danger and opportunity live to- 
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gether in this challenge. The prob- 
lem of desegregation becomes com- 
pounded on the high-school level 
because youngsters of this age are 
achieving sexual maturity and are 
preparing in a variety of ways for 
marriage and family life. Thus the 
high school becomes the focal point 
for the almost panicky fear in some 
adults of racial intermarriage. The 
high school presents a case all its 
own in that it is here that the emo- 
tional nature of the desegregation 
problem reaches its boiling point. 


NO POLICY MAKER 

How do principals themselves 
feel about their proper roles regard- 
ing desegregation? Some worry un- 
duly about a weight that is not on 
their shoulders at all. The princi- 
pal is not a basic policy maker. The 
board of education makes school 
policy about desegregation as about 
other fundamental policy matters. 
The superintendent administers, 
with his best judgment, the policies 
handed down to him by the school 
board. The principal is charged 
only with attempting to make poli- 
cies work, of executing them. He 
may work through proper channels 
to have them changed, but he can- 
not defy them. If he cannot in good 
conscience execute the policy of his 
immediate employers, it is his pro- 
fessional responsibility to tender 
his resignation or, if he chooses, 
contest the legality of ‘policy in the 
courts. 

The principal is a citizen, too. 
He enjoys the rights and responsi- 
bilities of all other citizens except 
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as legally abridged by his employer, 
the school board. Thus as a citizen, 
but not as a principal, a high-school 
principal may work in what he con- 
ceives to be community interest so 
long as he does not directly carry 
his citizenship privileges into his 
professional office. This fact applies 
to activity about desegregation as 
well as to any other controversia! 
matter of civic interest. 

The principal needs to recognize 
that there are already degrees of seg- 
regation within all schools of kinds 
other than racial. Social class con- 
sciousness, for example, is reflected 
in many ways. The principal should 
constantly work at actually integrat- 


ing his student body—breaking 


down preferential treatment, snob- 
bery, catering to VIP pressures and 


the like. The principal needs to 
work at establishing straight lines of 
communication of facts and ideas 

hammering out solutions to prob- 
lems with diverse groups around 
the table rather than permitting 
problems to magnify themselves in 
the rumor factory. As a professional 
leader, the principal sees himself 
as more of a minister than an evan- 
gelist. His is not the way of dramat- 
ically swaying and stirring his com- 
munity but of serving them as a 
leader of independent, thinking citi- 
zens, helping them to see the pos- 
sible courses of school-community 
action open to them and the likely 
consequences of these alternatives. 
No true leader tries to tell others 
what they should think on matters 
of a controversial nature. Rather, 
to those who may be interested, he 
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nay stir thinking by revealing his 
own. 

This writer's opinions are pre- 
sented in a kind of nine-inning score- 
board, reflecting his views about 
the principal's role concerning de- 
segregation. High-school principals 
are encouraged to construct their 
own individual scoreboards, and to 
keep score on themselves. 

Yes No 
1. Am I keeping myself 
well posted on the de- 
segregation problem 
outside of public edu- 
cation as well as with- 
in it? 
Am I continually ex- 
amining the fundamen- 
tal issues, and my feel- 
ing about them, rather 
making snap 
judgment on compli- 
cated problems and 
then closing my mind 
to other possibilities? 
Am I aware of and 
sensitive to feelings in 
my local community at 
large rather than only 
to noisy pressure groups 
and to the community 
power structure? 
Do I, as appropriate, 
provide for all citizens 
acting in faith to come 
to grips with the total 
problem? 
Do I “minister” to my 
estab- 


than 


community in 
lishing information 
sources and lines of 


communication rather 
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than act as an ‘‘evange- 
list” trying to convert 
all people to my own 
beliefs? 

. Am I deliberate and 
resolute in my actions 
without getting “work- 
ed up” unduly? 

. As a principal, do | 
work toward needed 
policy changes, as I see 


cial class or community 
VIP's? 


. Does the courage of 


my fundamental pro- 
fessional conviction 
rise above immediate 
selfinterest? In short, 
is courage of my basic 
convictions stronger 
than the desire to hold 
my present job? 


them, in a straight-for- As a timely afterthought, isn’t 
ward manner to the this scoreboard as suitable for prin- 
school board through cipals in the non-South as in the 
proper channels? South? Isn't it appropriate, too, for 
. 8. As a principal, do I matters other than the present de- 
bend my best efforts to- segregation crisis? If so, the prin- 
ward a democratic in- cipal should not think of his role 
tegration of my present about the desegregation issue as 
student body, taking a something uniquely set apart. His re- 
firm stand against all sponsibility here is just another re- 
forms of preferential lated part of his total leadership 
treatment based on so- job. ® 


—SourHERN legislatures have enacted about 50 laws 
during the past year designed to preserve segregation. The 
legal pattern of resistance includes: (1) Pupil assignment 
laws that instruct local school boards to consider “orderly 
and efficient” administration, “effective administration,” and 
“health, safety, and general welfare’ of pupils. (2) Tuition- 
transfer laws permitting public tuition aid to parents who 
wish to send their children to segregated private nonsectar- 
ian schools. (3) Freedom of choice laws, essentially a three- 
track school plan, permitting all-white, all-Negro, and 
“integrated” schools. (4) Private school bills, authorizing 
closing the public schools, leasing closed public schools 
to private schools. (5) Prohibiting suits against public- 
school authorities without specific authorization by state 
legislatures. (6) Repeal of compulsory attendance laws. (7) 
Police power exercised “to promote and protect public 
health, morals, peace, and good order.""—Glen Robinson in 
Nation's Schools. 
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Not a Passing Fancy 


A Sixth Report on TV 


PAUL Witty 


In School and Society 


De rapidity with which the 
television set has become a part of 
the standard equipment of the typi- 
cal American home may be seen in 
the data on ownership of sets. In 
studies made during 1950-55 of 
some 2000 children, their parents, 
and their teachers in Chicago and 
vicinity, there has been revealed a 
steady increase in ownership. In 
1950, 43 percent of the pupils re- 
ported that they had sets at home; 
in 1951, 68 percent; in 1952, 88 
percent; in 1953, 92 percent; in 
1954, 95 percent; and in 1955, 97 
percent—with some homes _havy- 
ing two or more sets. Thus, in this 
metropolitan area, almost all chil- 
dren now have access to TV. 

The amount of time children 
spend televiewing has been investi- 
gated repeatedly during this period. 
In 1950 there were many people 
who believed that televiewing might 
be a passing fancy and that the 
amount of time devoted to TV 
would drop sharply after the nov- 
elty had worn off. That this predic- 
tion has not been realized may be 
seen from the results of our studies. 
Children now actually spend more 
_time, on the average, viewing TV 
‘than they did when TV offered a 
new experience for them. Teleview- 
ing continues to be the favorite 
leisure activity of elementary school 
pupils who persist in spending up- 
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wards of 20 hours per week in this 
activity. High-school pupils devote 
much less time to TV, averaging 
about 14 hours per week. 

In several studies it became clear 
that the amount of televiewing is 
not related closely to intelligence or 
to scholarship. Excessive viewing cf 
TV, however, seems to be associated 
with somewhat lower academic at- 
tainment. Although TV does not, 
on the whole, appear to influence 
educational attainment markedly, 
the teachers and parents report un- 
desirable effects in individual cases. 
On the other hand, there are chil- 
dren who have been stimulated to 
do better work because of interests 
engendered by TV. 

Recently a group of teachers 
made investigations of the children 
in their classes who spent extremely 
large amounts of time televiewing. 
Some of the children were problem 
cases, but others were well-adjusted, 
successful students. In every case of 
maladjustment, factors such as poor 
home conditions, lack of interest, 
unfortunate experience, and other 
factors seemed to contribute to the 
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child’s difficulties. TV alone could 
not be held responsible for unde- 
sirable behavior. The teachers have 
concluded that an appraisal of the 
desirability or the undesirability of 
televiewing could be ascertained 
only by a complete case study of 
each child. 

Parents and teachers have indi- 
cated that many children read less 
than they did before TV. It seems 
to be clear—from the studies made 

that more than one third of to- 
day's pupils probably read less than 
they did before TV, even if the 
average amount of reading has not 
been altered greatly and many chil- 
dren actually read more now. The 
group that reads less is regarded as 
a real problem by many parents and 
teachers. 


STIMULATE READING 


During 1954 and 1955, teachers 
and parents that they 
would like to see the addition of 
educational that 
stimulate children to read, and that 
it would be desirable to arrange 
schedules so that more superior pro- 
grams for children could be viewed 
during the early evening hours. Bet- 
ter planning of such presentations 


reported 


programs would 


was also suggested. The teachers 
and parents stressed, too, the neces- 
sity for discrimination in the choices 
among current offerings 

Some parents reported that fam- 
ily councils have been most effective 
in improving habits of televiewing 
The teachers cited a number of ex- 
amples of the successful use of TV 
in fostering interest and engender- 
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ing success in school. Both parents 
and teachers stressed the need for 
more programs such as Disneyland. 
They cited the desirability of Zoo 
Parade, science presentations, trav- 
elogues, and historical offerings. 
Frequently suggested was the need 
for better programs for the older 
children—programs comparable to 
Ding Dong School. 

Each year, parents and teachers 
have mentioned the inferior quality 
of many TV programs for children. 
There is good reason for this con- 
cern. The National Association for 
Better Radio and Television an- 
nounced in 1954 that crime and 
violence on children’s programs had 
increased 400 percent during the 
preceding three years. In a 60-hour 
study, the Association samples 
found 26 hours of the “program- 
ming” to be “objectionable.” Five 
shows—Captain Midnight, Captain 
Video, Dick Tracy, Eastside Kids, 
and Ramar of the Jungle—were 
judged “most objectionable.”” Then, 
in 1955, this organization reported 
that, although the ‘‘amount of time 
given to crime shows has not de- 
creased,” the situation is somewhat 
improved by the increased availabil- 
ity of other types of programs. 

The antidote to the undesirable 
aspects of TV lies in the provision 
of a constructive program of guid- 
ance for children and young people. 
In working together on such a pro- 
gram, parents and teachers might 
examine the recreational opportuni- 
ties of the school and of the com- 
munity and try to offer boys and 


girls abundant opportunities for 
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varied play activities and creative 
pursuits of many kinds. They should 
study each child carefully to ascer- 
tain and to understand his particular 
nature and needs. In this effort, they 
should examine the programs he is 
secing on TV and ascertain the 
amount of time he gives to the ra- 
dio and to the movies. The merits 
and limitations of favorite programs 
should be discussed with the child. 
Other leisure activities and interests 
should be scrutinized, too, and con- 
structive suggestions should be 
made to bring about balanced pro- 
grams of recreation. 

It has proved desirable for par- 
ents to set up family councils to 
determine effective ways of budget- 
ing time. Criterions for the selection 
of TV programs have been employ- 
ed successfully in this endeavor. 

Some children need to acquire 
more efficient reading habits and 


Dullness with a Purpose 
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skills so that they will enjoy the 
act of reading. And others need to 
develop a desire to read. A tendency 
to read widely may be established 
in some children by associating 
books with their strong interests. 
Children should be encouraged to 
read critically, to listen discrimin- 
atingly, and to evaluate the worth 
of pictured presentations offered on 
TV and through other media. Tele- 
viewing offers an opportunity for 
desirable motivation of school 
work through the association of 
reading and other pursuits with 
worth-while interests awakened or 
extended through this activity. 

By guiding children to choose 
programs with greater discrimina- 
tion, and by associating this strong 


interest with other desirable activi- 
' 


ties, we may discover that many 
benefits may result from the chil- 
dren’s favorite leisure pursuit. ° 


AN American visiting in Britain had warm praise for the 
TV dramas he saw there, but he confessed puzzlement over 
many of the programs scheduled between topnotch plays. 
The nondramatic shows were snail-paced; almost nothing 
happened in them. He might see a woman polishing a 
table for 10 minutes. Or he might find a bird show with- 
out birds—only a handful of people waiting to see them. 
These slow-moving bits are not programing mistakes, a 
British TV executive assured the visitor. “We don’t want 
people to watch TV for hours at a time. We deliberately 
try to bore them so that they will remember how to carry 
on a conversation.’—From National Parent-Teacher. 

At last—an explanation for most of the programs seen 
on TV in this country this past summer. 
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Our Plans Must Be Bold 


Education in 2000 A.D. 


J. Hartr WALsH 


In The Nation's Schools 


HE year 2000 A.D.! What will 
the world and its schools be like in 
that year? 2000 A.D. seems and 
sounds unreal, mysterious, and far 
away. But is it? 2000 A.D. is just 
44 years away. Today's first grader 
will be but 50 years of age in 2000 
A.D:! 

What is the nature of things to 
come? “Almost any prediction will 
be fulfilled,” declares Waldemar 
Kaempffert, science and engineering 
editor of the New York Times. 


David Sarnoff, president of the 


Radio Corporation of America, ob- 
served not long ago that ‘from the 
research laboratories will come mar- 
vels which will dwarf the wonders 
we have witnessed in the past 50 
ycars, yes, in the past five centuries.” 

“My interest is in the future, be- 
cause I am going to spend the rest 
of my life there!” says Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors execu- 
tive, scientist, and inventor. The 
interest of educators, too, should 
be in the future when they are plan- 
ning and building new  school- 
houses, because it is in the future 
that our children and the com- 
munities will be using them. 

New ideas and concepts in plan- 
ning schoolhouses for the future 
must be based on new concepts of 
the nature, direction, procedure, 
and purposes of education. It is 
doubtful if we should plan and 
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build schoolhouses now and in the 
future with a “life expectancy’’ of 
more than 25 years, in contrast with 
the 50-year standard which is and 
has been prevalent. The tempo of 
scientific discoveries and their ap- 
plication will probably make even 
the most carefully planned schools 
obsolete in many respects before 
they are 25 years old! 

We already are faced, and will 
continue to be faced, with the 
phenomenon of a constantly and 
rapidly increasing body of knowl- 
edge, skills, and understandings re- 
sulting from  techno-scientific as 
well as socio-politico-economic de- 
velopments and advances; the con- 
sequence is and will be a demand 
for much more education and more 
and better training for a much 
larger percentage of the population 
—=in all occupational areas and at 
all school levels. 

Teaching procedures and prac- 
tices will, of necessity, be materially 
altered by 2000 A.D. as a result of 
scientific, technological, and psy- 
chological discoveries and develop- 
ments. There will be, for the adult, 
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increasing numbers of improved lec- 
ture series, institutes, workshops, 
conferences, and refresher and con- 
tinuation courses planned for the 
professional, vocational, avocation- 
al, cultural, and leisure-time needs 
and interests of everyone. 

In our schools the “master teach- 
er’ concept will emerge, along with 
the extensive use of TV, with com- 
mittees of teachers at each grade 
level working together, each teacher 
specializing in and perfecting the 
presentation of a given unit or topic 
for the entire group of pupils while 
the other teachers act as assistants 
for their respective grade or group 
during the presentation, discussion, 
and review of that particular unit 
or topic. 

There will be an amazing and 


previously unheard of use of audio- 
visual materials and equipment by 
all teachers and at all school levels. 
Very large TV screens will replace 


the present blackboard at the 
“front’’ of the classroom. It will be 
possible to synchronize this screen 
with individual desktop viewers at 
the seat of each child. The pupils’ 
desktop viewers may be operated 
separately and independently of 
other viewers, depending on the 
needs of the child, the nature of the 
lesson, and the plans of the teacher. 

Lessons (TV programs as adults 
in 1956 call them!) may originate 
in the classroom—at the micro- 
scope, in an experiment, at a map, 
in the school, in the city, in the 
state, in the nation, overseas, or in 
space. Microfilms will be extensively 
used in the teaching and learning in 
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the classrooms of 50 years hence. 
They will be projected on the large 
room-screen, or through the pupil's 
individual viewer. These viewers 
will be equipped with speed con- 
trols, adjustable magnifiers, and 
color adjusters to facilitate the learn- 
ing and teaching of children with 
slow and rapid reading speeds, 
limited hearing, poor vision, color 
and light difficulties. Probably all 
television im the year 2000 will be 
three dimensional and in color. 

Who knows, maybe that ingeni- 
ous audio device, which its manu- 
facturer avers can be tuned to the 
“brain waves” of a child so that he 
can learn while asleep, may be fur- 
ther developed and extensively used 
in another five decades, thereby 
making it readily possible for one 
to acquire more of the ever in- 
creasing body of knowledge and 
certainly much more easily—while 
he’s asleep! 

What of the curriculum in 
2000 A.D.? There will be areas, of 
course, which are unknown or un- 
important in the courses of study in 
1956. Much from present curricu- 
lums will be included, however, in 
2000 A.D., but often condensed 
and with different emphases and 
purposes. Some required or recom- 
mended subjects, topics or units of 
work common in 1956 will become 
cultural, leisure-time, or extracur- 
ricular in 2000 A.D. Needless over- 
lapping and duplication within and 
between units of work, school 
grades, and educational levels (cle- 
mentary, secondary, college, gradu- 
ate) will be alleviated because of 
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the increasing burden of know!l- 
edge, skills, and understandings to 
be acquired. 

While it is true that we shall have 
lots of leisure by the turn of the 
century, we shall also have lots to 
learn, lots to do, and lots of places 
to go. We shall not be able to afford 
the luxury of casual or decorative 
learning, of mental gymnastics, of 
learning for learning’s sake, and of 
the long since disproved theory of 
mental discipline. 


FUNCTIONAL LEARNING 


All education in the future will 
become increasingly and more real- 
istically functional. In 2000 A.D. 
there will be much /earning by see- 
ing rather than learning by doing 
or learning by reading, telling, ver- 
balizing, and Charts, 
graphs, maps, diagrams, and_pic- 
tures will replace much of the print- 
ed page (note the trends in maga- 
zines during the last 25 years), 
while automatic machines will ob- 
viate the need for much of the 
learning by doing which is an im- 
portant part of the educative process 
today. Learning by seeing will be 
quicker, easier, more meaningful, 
and more durable. 

It may very well be that by 2000 
A.D. the “3 R’s” will be replaced 
by the “3 C’s” of comprehension, 
creation, and communication. Abil- 
ity to read, to write like a copper- 
plate, and to figure complicated 
arithmetic problems will not suffice 
for the student and citizen of to- 
morrow. Reading of the printed 
page will be largely replaced by 


lectures. 
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visual materials, writing by high- 
speed automatic machines that write 
what is spoken into them, and arith- 
metic by many and various electronic 
computing machines. The ability to 
comprehend rapidly the meaning of 
everything that is seen, the ability 
to create ideas and things, and the 
facility, to communicate orally or 
visually what has been comprehend- 
ed and created will become increas- 
ingly important in the years ahead. 

“The empires of the future will 
be the empires of the mind,” de- 
clared Sir Winston Churchill. As 
the next 44 years tick away, the 
need and opportunities for the un- 
skilled and relatively unschooled 
will decrease sharply. In another 
half century it will be extremely 
difficult for any sizeable number of 
the unskilled to find employment. 
On the other hand, the need and 
demand for skilled mechanics and 
repairmen, for technicians and skill- 
ed operators, for basic and applied 
scientists, and for socio-politico-eco- 
nomic leaders will be great. 

The schoolhouses of the future 
will be built on large park-like plots 
of land in the open-country areas 
away from the centers of popula- 
tion in an atmosphere and environ- 
ment conducive to healthful, func- 
tional, realistic learning, whether 
the school! is to serve the educational 
needs of a large city or those of a 
small village. Several relatively 
small individual school units may 
be built on these open country sites 
to serve various groups, ages, and 
purposes. The buildings will be 
planned, of course, to operate 12 
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months of the year and 24 hours a 
day, if necessary, to serve the broad 
educational needs and desires of all 
citizens of all ages. Small neighbor- 
hood schools on relatively small 
plots of land in the urban and sub- 
urban centers, with enrolments of 
no more than 200 pupils, will serve 
the educational needs of the chil- 
dren in the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades, as well 
as certain of the cultural and avo- 
cational needs of the adults in the 
neighborhood. 

Helicopters, convertiplanes, or 
perhaps coleopters will transport 
pupils and others to the educational 
centers of 2000 A.D., covering the 
10 or 50 miles in a matter of min- 
utes. The helicopters will also serve 
literally as classrooms of the air, 
taking pupils quickly to places 
where learning can be more mean- 
ingful and exciting, whether this 
be to farms, forests, or factories. 

Schoolhouses will be constructed 
of lightweight, strong, and durable 
synthetics, plastics, and metallic al- 
loys. Fixed interior partitions will 
be obsolete. Correct acoustical and 
sound control will be scientifically 
planned and will be accepted as an 
integral part of all schoolhouse con- 
struction. Flexibility and the ready 
adaptation of the building to every 
educational need and development 
will be the primary consideration of 
all school construction. 

Heating, lighting, and ventilation 


will probably be taken care of by a 
single source of energy in each 
room. A small, readily replaceable, 
long-lasting atomic, hydrogen, or 
solar energy device will be used. 
Heating will be entirely automatic, 
uniform, instantaneous. Heating 
ducts, tunnels, pipes, valves, blow- 
ers, and radiators, as we know them, 
will be museum pieces. Illumination 
will be indirect and really like day- 
light. Ventilation will likewise be 
completely automatic and electroni- 
cally controlled. Air in the schools 
of the near future will be dust, dirt, 
and pollen free. The humidity will 
be constant and maintained at levels 
experimentally determined as most 
desirable for good health. 

“If there is one lesson which his- 
tory has taught us. . . it is to make 
no /ittle plans, but be bold and to 
reach for long-range and seemingly 
impossible goals.” These are the 
words of O. B. Falls, Jr., marketing 
manager of the General Electric 
Atomic Products Division. Here also 
is a lesson for educators. In all mat- 
ters that concern education, right 
now—in 1956—-we must raise our 
sights and extend our horizons. We 
shall need an abundance of vision, 
imagination, and courage as we 
continually sift, sort, modify, refine, 
and change the curriculum to meet 
the demands of the kaleidoscopic 
age in which we are and will be 
living. We must look to and plan 
and educate for the future. ® 


oe CIVILIZATION succeeds by anticipating the future; 
it fails by merely re-enacting the past.—Frederick Mayer. 





Let’s Not Oversimplify 


Ill-Advised Dogmatism 


R. H. EcKELBERRY 


In Educational Research Bulletin 


-HE recent article, “We Have 
Teachers Enough—Right Now,” by 
Alvin C. Eurich, director of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, which appeared in Farm 
Journal and Country Gentlemen in 
March, 1956, is notable, but not 
for its wisdom. It is, rather, a strik- 
ing example of the wrong way to 
deal with an important and press- 
ing educational problem. The ar- 
ticle is written in the best (or the 
worst) manner of Arthur Brisbane, 
the famous Hearst editor and com- 
mentator: short paragraphs, sweep- 
ing statements, and faulty logic. He 
begins as follows: 

“We'd have no teacher shortage 
today—if we really made use of 
our superior teachers. 

“But we're not doing it. We're 
wasting them—only partway using 
them. Because we assume that 
schools must not change. Every- 
thing else in the world can change, 
but teaching must stay the same, 
year in, year out.” 

He then lists in short statements 
the changes that he believes can be 
made when ‘‘we can summon the 
imagination and gumption to solve 
the situation . ; 

The author then discusses in de- 
tail the remedies he has listed. Tele- 
vision is one of these. He insists 
that “a really good teacher can 
teach 100, 1000, or 25,000 pupils.” 
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Another remedy is to relieve teach- 
ers of many of their present duties 
so that they can devote themselves 
to teaching. They should be re- 
lieved from many routine activities 
within the school and also from 
community work. 

What is to be said for the sound- 
ness of Mr. Eurich’s views? In the 
first place he misconceives the func- 
tion .of the teacher, and hence badly 
oversimplifies the problem with 
which he is dealing. He seems to 
equate teaching with instruction in 
subject matter. He fails to under- 
stand that the teacher's job is not 
merely that of teaching arithmetic 
or French in the classroom. The 
teacher is not merely an instructor 
but an educator. He should be re- 
lieved from such routine activities 
as keeping records or running a 
duplicator, but playground, dining- 
hall, and study-hall supervision are 
different matters. Some of the teach- 
er’s most important educational op- 
portunities occur in these places. A 
word of encouragement or admoni- 
tion to a pupil at the time an inci- 
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dent occurs on the playground may 
be more important than hours of 
formal instruction or conference. 
Supervising study can be one of the 
most important functions of the 
teacher. Utilizing the educational 
opportunities offered outside the 
classroom calls for just as high a 
degree of professional judgment 
and skill as is demanded by formal 
class instruction. 

And to advocate relieving the 
teacher of all extra-community ac- 
tivities is to reject the modern con- 
cept of the community school. To 
the extent that teachers and schools 
fail to relate themselves to the life 
of the community, the school tends 
to become formal and remote from 
the real interests of most children 
and young people. 

Mr. Eurich comments with en- 
thusiasm on the experiment in using 
teachers’ aides in Bay City, Michi- 
gan, and the television experiment 
in teaching arithmetic, reading, and 
French in some 20 fifth-grade 
classes in and around Pittsburgh. 
Like many another enthusiast for 
some new way of doing things that 
have been “proved” by experiment, 
he has failed to take account of the 
persons involved in these experi- 
mental procedures. There is little 
doubt that the persons, knowing 
they are in an experimental situation 
are more emotionally and intellec- 
tually involved than when working 
in conventional ways. No doubt 
their morale is higher and perform- 
ance better because of this. 

There must be a great deal more 
experience with these new tools 
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and procedures before we are in a 
position to appraise their effective- 
ness with any degree of certainty, 
or to know just where and how they 
should be used in the school pro- 
gram. It is safe to predict that when 
such an appraisal is made it will be 
in much less sweeping terms. 

Let us hasten to add that we do 
not predict that the use of teachers’ 
aides be abandoned or that teaching 
by television will prove to be a 
failure. On the contrary, they hold 
real promise for far-reaching im- 
provements in education. Experi- 
mentation with them should con- 
tinue so that a body of experience 
and data can be developed on which 
improvements in school organiza- 
tion and practice can be firmly 
based. The things objected to here 
are the oversimplification of the 
problem of providing an adequate 
number of teachers and using their 
services to the best advantage, the 
uncritical interpretation of the results 
of experimentation that is in its 
early stages, and dealing with this 
entire complex and difficult problem 
in dogmatic and sweeping terms. 

Such a way of dealing with the 
problems on the part of any person 
in a responsible position would be 
bad enough. But is particularly dis- 
turbing in the case of the executive 
officer of a Fund which is support- 
ing educational research on a large 
scale. One cannot help wondering 
if the dogmatic attitude of Mr. 


‘ Eurich is reflected in the grant-mak- 


ing policy of the organization which 
he administers. Let us fervently 
hope that this is not the case. * 





A Community Institution 


Social Forces and the Junior College 
MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


In NEA Journal 


HE junior colleges have gained 
considerable prestige because of the 
academic success of their students 
who transfer to other colleges for 
upper-division and graduate work. 
But quite aside from this great serv- 
ice which they render and will ren- 
der to so many young students who 
continue beyond high school, other 
trends magnify the importance of 
the junior colleges in the life and 
education of the nation. 

Junior colleges are fundamentally 
community institutions. As such, 
they play a major role in various 


aspects of adult education. In fact, 
many of them located in the larger 
population centers have more stu- 
dents from 21 to 70 and over than in 
the 18 to 21 age group. The causes 


for this demand for continuing 
adult education are not far to seek. 

_ Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in our American labor 
force are ambitious to win advance- 
ment in rank and salary in their pres- 
ent jobs. They find that in the oc- 
cupational, technical, and distribu- 
tive courses in the junior college 
they can learn new concepts, skills, 
and techniques, or improve old 
ones. Other thousands are dissatis- 
fied with their current jobs and take 
work to prepare themselves to make 
a shift. And then there are the mil- 
lions of us who take courses as a re- 
lease from daily routine, to increase 
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our enjoyment of leisure hours, or 
our knowledge of local, national, 
and world affairs. While other edu- 
cational institutions will continue to 
carry a portion of this load, most 
of it will center on the junior col- 
leges because they are nearby, low 
in cost, and generally ready to pro- 
vide any sort of instruction that is 
demanded. 


OTHER TRENDS 

There are other trends that will 
continue to accelerate the demand 
for education beyond the 12th 
grade, probably to the point where 
completion of junior college will be 
as necessary and as common as is 
graduation from high school today. 
One of these is the rising age of 
threshold employment, a long and 
persistent trend stemming from a 
number of factors. Another is the 
impact of science and technology 
and now automation, that together 
are replacing factory and clerical 
workers with machines and elec- 
tronic devices at a breathless rate. 

As the trend toward automation 
continues, there grows a heavy de- 
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mand for skilled workers to design, 
build, install, repair, and feed the 
machines, and for others to adver- 
tise and sell them. 

For hundreds of these jobs, the 
junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes of the same grade give 
adequate preparation. They are par- 
ticularly effective in it because, 
under competent administration, 
they train specifically for the busi- 
nesses and industries in the com- 
munity. 

A similar rise in requirements for 
knowledge and skills beyond the 
high-school offerings is apparent in 
employment in the distributive and 
service occupations and in govern- 
ment civil service. 


WOMEN WORKING 


A second factor intensifying the 
demand for post-high-school edu- 


cation is the vast increase in the 
number of women working in the 
labor force in the United States. 
A very high proportion of these 
women will continue to need edu- 
cation beyond high school. 

A third factor of prime import- 
ance is the falling death rate and the 
increase in longevity. The number 
of persons over 65 in our population 
has quadrupled since 1900, has in- 
creased by more than 50 percent 
since 1940, and is expected to reach 
a total of between 20 and 24 mil- 
lion by 1980. 

As life is lengthened, so are the 
years of employability. And for the 
oldsters, the junior colleges offer 
not only the opportunity to catch 
up on the new concepts and tech- 
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nics they need but also to fill the 
hours and days after retirement with 
satisfying pastimes. 

But there are still other func- 
tions of the American junior col- 
lege which, if well fulfilled, will 
add greatly to the value and prestige 
of the junior college in hundreds 
of communities. These functions are 
general education and counseling. 

The need for lifelong general 
education in our democracy is very 
clear. To illustrate: in 1952, among 
our youth 14 to 24, there were over 
seven million married, 24,000 
widowed, and 132,000 divorced. It 
is hard to imagine a more striking 
index of need for general educa- 
tion in marriage, home and family 
life, mental hygiene, prenatal and 
child care, home management, and 
personal finance. Well-wrought and 
well-taught courses in the commu- 
nity junior college—courses built on 
research in psychology, sociology, 
economics, home economics, and 
the like-—-would reach hundreds of 
thousands of young people who 
have critical problems of marital 
and family adjustment. 


FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Another area of general education 
greatly needed by our society is 
usually called ‘‘education for good 
citizenship.” So complex and be- 
wildering are the swift and often 
drastic changes taking place in our 
democracy and in its relations with 
other nations that there is dire need 
for the training of youth to under- 
stand and to learn to assume re- 
sponsibilities in the hierarchy of 











communities from neighborhood to 
county, to state, to nation, to the 
world, 

For people to register and vote 
is not good enough. To keep out of 
trouble with the law and to be no 
bother to their neighbors are but 
negative aspects of good citizenship. 
The positive aspects are rooted 
primarily in learning to ~ ve freely 
of such time, energy, thought, and 
wisdom as they possess to the many 
agencies by which democratic so- 
ciety develops its strength—the 
school, the church, and the security, 
welfare, and recreational organiza- 
tions. 

All social, economic, and politi- 
cal abilities are /earned abilities. 
This learning must be carried on 
through a lifetime and is never 
finished. But the crucial years of 
youth, of emergence into adulthood 
—-when these young people are of 
junior- college age—is a time when 
concentrated learning can take place. 

The junior college also has an in- 
creasingly important role through 
its general-education program to 
teach fruitful and satisfying uses 
of leisure. Far too many still seek 
escape from boredom in their ever- 
expanding leisure time, through 
overindulgence in alcohol and 
through other means of dulling 
restlessness. Whether it be in handi- 
crafts, in the arts, or in the ex- 
ploration of the shining worlds of 
the mind and spirit through good 
reading, through studies in philos- 
ophy, and compafative religion, or 
through courses in appreciation of 
beauty, the junior college can serve 
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in ways which are basic to the men- 
tal health and growth of all of us 
and to society itself. 

Finally, by developing much 
further their counseling and guid- 
ance function, the junior colleges 
can richly increase their service and 
enhance their value to and prestige 
in their communities. Strengthened 
by the Veterans Administration 
during and after World War II to 
help GI students, these services 
have become established in the ma- 
jority of these post-high-school in- 
stitutions, 

As trained counselors become 
available and new and better diag- 
nostic tests and other tools and 
technics are devised, guidance 
should and will be made available 
to all students to help them with 
their problems and choices. Most 
students, young or old, want such 
help in deciding which of the many 
courses they should study; whether 
they should go on for a higher de- 
gree; whether they should change 
jobs; and what to do about person- 
al, family, or financial problems. 
Only through sound, informed, 
skilful counseling and guidance can 
wise choices be made and great 
waste of human talents be avoided. 

Under the impact of these great 
social forces, that unique institution, 
the American community junior 
college, will increasingly serve this 
country, its youth, and its adults in 
preparation for advanced study in 
vocational and technical training, in 
general and adult education, and in 
counseling and guidance. It has 
come of age. e 
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Don't Abandon Half-Finished Work 


How Faculty Committees May Produce 


LesTER W. ANDERSON 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


- HERE are many teachers, ad- 
ministrators, college professors, and 
other educational workers who are 
abusing the use of faculty commit- 
tees by a willingness to accept group 
discussion of a problem as an end in 
itself, with little regard for the final 
product, recommendation, or a 
course of action. Some people have 
the idea that as long as teachers and 
members of committees do some 
socializing, defining of problems, 
and discussing, a successful commit- 
tee action has occurred. This at- 
titude is especially in evidence at 
numerous workshops and confer- 
ences, as well as in local faculty 
meetings. 

Certainly it is important for 
teachers and administrators to gath- 
er together, to define their problems, 
and talk about them. No doubt 
there are desirable social changes 
which occur within the individuals 
who participate. But this is not 
enough! We cannot stop at this 
point! Concern must also be given 
to the solution of the mutual prob- 
lem of the group. An attitude of 
expectancy must be generated which 
will not tolerate stopping the work 
of the group until there appears to 
be a reasonable solution to the 
problem. 

Examples of incomplete action 
are numerous. Recently a school fac- 
ulty engaged itself in an evaluation 
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of its school program as a first step 
in improving the curriculum. A 
great deal of time was spent in 
defining exactly what was to be 
achieved by the evaluation. Com- 
mittees were formed, consultants 
were utilized: local citizens served 
on study committees with teachers. 
The evaluation was made. Excellent 
reports and summaries were pro- 
duced by the various committees. 
Everything done to this point seem- 
ed very beneficial. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and Jay people had be- 
come better acquainted. There had 
been a great deal of group interac- 
tion. 

This faculty was on the verge of 
moving on to some significant cur- 
riculum improvements. Unfortun- 
ately the organized activities of this 
particular faculty ceased at this 
point. Just when they had reached 
a point of some truly productive 
changes and improvements in the 
curriculum, the superintendent of 
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the school decided the project was 
now completed. An explanation was 
given that the group had now be- 
come thoroughly acquainted and 
there had been some fine discus- 
sions; therefore, it was not neces- 
sary to continue working on this 
project. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 


Needless to say, this decision was 
a great disappointment to those on 
the faculty who sincerely desired to 
complete the task by carrying 
through with some curriculum im- 
provements as a group. They had 
enjoyed the group activity, but they 
also wanted to have a group prod- 
uct which was tangible in their day- 
to-day teaching. A little more in- 
sight on the part of the status leader 
of this group would have made it 
possible to capitalize on the group's 
activity to produce some significant 
results in this school. True, a few 
teachers did improve their teaching 
as a result of the study. But the 
total improvement was only a small 
fraction of the total good that could 
have resulted if the administration 
had encouraged the staff to continue. 

There is a tremendous challenge 
of leadership present in this kind 
of situation. The role of the super- 
intendent, principal, or other super- 
visory personnel is the key factor in 
stimulating a faculty to carry on to 
greater achievements. Fortunately, 
the administrative practices ob- 
served in cases of greater faculty 
achievement are relatively simple 
and within the ability of most ad- 
ministrators who wish to improve 
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their leadership abilities. Following 
are a few practices observed in those 
situations in which faculty achieve- 
ment goes beyond minimum levels: 

1. The administrator becomes in- 
volved in the determination of the 
final objective of the faculty study 
because participation in the defini- 
tion of the group goals is vital in 
becoming fully aware of the final 
objectives. He must accept work 
assignments willingly, like any other 
committee member. Too many su- 
perintendents and principals make 
the error of getting the faculty or- 
ganized and involved in group ac- 
tivity and then make a fast retreat 
to their offices to take care of their 
daily routine. One cannot expect to 
keep up with the thinking of the 
faculty unless he is willing to spend 
time with them as a working mem- 
ber of the group. If the administra- 
tor is truly a member of the group, 
he will know the goals of the 
group. 

2. The administrator gives en- 
couragement for continuous action 
until the best posible solution to the 
problem has been determined. 
Teachers are extremely sensitive to 
the feelings of the administrator. 
Naturally, there will be a let down 
if the teachers feel the leader is no 
longer concerned with the import- 
ance of their activities. Goals not 
achieved have a depressing effect 
on teacher morale. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the leader's interest 
continue in the project without a 
sign of diminishing. 

3. The administrator makes cer- 
tain that the proposed solution is 
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given a chance to succeed just as 
soon as circumstances permit. This 
is one of the crucial tests of the sin- 
cerity of the administrator in the 
total project. Even though the ad- 
ministrator may not be in complete 
sympathy with the proposal, he 
should make sure that it gets a fair 
trial. It is doubtful that there is 
anything more discouraging to the 
faculty than to have the results of 
many hours of study and delibera- 
tion fail to be given an opportunity 
to succeed. 

4. The administrator gives ade- 
quate recognition and praise to the 
faculty whenever a proposal has 
been utilized successfully. Care 
should be exercised in stating that 
the solution is the result of faculty 
study and not an achievement of the 
administration. Having received 
recognition for previous achieve- 
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ments, the faculty will be much 
more receptive when considering fu- 
ture projects. The school administra- 
tor can expect to make very little 
progress without the enthusiastic 
support of the teachers. 

There is little doubt that achiev- 
ing effective group action on the 
part of a school faculty is one of the 
most important functions of a 
school administrator. Considerable 
assistance can be given to faculties 
by insisting on high quality work 
and by observing the practices stated 
above. No doubt there are many 
other ways of encouraging good 
group work, but one can be very 
confident that administrative prac- 
tices such as these will help a great 
deal in providing high quality lead- 
ership to a faculty concerned with 
making its group activities really 
produc tive. e@ 


Pinx relations begin within the school walls—in the 
sharing of ideas, the friendly chat over a cup of coffee, the 
talk over a workbench where something pretty or practical 
is coming to completion. These are the ingredients that help 
build a team spirit among the staff. . . a friendly spirit that 
radiates outward when the same staff deals with folks out- 
side the school. Following are examples of this kind of 
foundation-laying for a public-relations program: In Peoria, 
Ill., elementary principals have set up a workshop for 
“manufacturing’’ teaching materials. In Monterey Park, 
Calif., a “sharing club” meets once a month to exchange 
ideas, methods, and materials with other faculty members. 
In Wilmington, Del., elementary teachers held a “Do It 
Yourself” program where classroom teachers experienced in 
one technique led various work groups. Boise, Idaho, 
teachers arranged a coffee hour after school one afternoon a 
month for a get-better-acquainted time.—From It Starts in 
the Classroom. 
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They Have a Birthright 
For Talented Students 


A. Harry PAssow 


In New York State Education 


pie: concern for the 
education of gifted children and 
youth colors literature and _ pro- 
nouncements which appear almost 
daily. There are many-sided pres- 
sures for more adequate identifica- 
tion and development of the po- 
tential of students with capacity for 
superior achievement. 

It is the task of the school to seek 
out children and youth whose abili- 
ties require special educational op- 
portunities and guidance. The range 
of differences among gifted children 
is great. But despite the complexity 
of giftedness, a school can identify 
children with unusual potential 
through a continuous and compre- 
hensive program using a variety of 
instruments and procedures. In a 
sense, this means systematically find- 
ing out about these individual dif- 
ferences which, if properly nur- 
tured, may make possible unusual 
adult attainment. 

The keystone to a good educa- 
tional program for gifted children 
is the provision of rich, challenging, 
appropriate experiences. In a gener- 
al sense, this is true for all children, 
gifted or not. The universality of 
this general principle does not ob- 
viate the difficulties in developing 
an educational program which fa- 
cilitates optimal development of 
every child's potential. Different 
kinds of experiences are needed for 
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the development of various talents 
at each level. 

Rearranging a course or a unit of 
study may make some difference and 
may be enriching for a particular 
boy or girl. However, planning 
for the gifted should be compre- 
hensive and integrative, not simply 
expedient. The emphasis should be 
on building for each child a pro- 
gram which has balance and direc- 
tion. In planning, the questions 
should not be, for example, “How 
can we enrich the science program?” 
but rather, “What kinds of science 
experiences will help this student 
develop his potential ?’’ 

There is no simple formula for 
“an enriched experience.’’ At times, 
talented students should have ex- 
periences which are qualitively dif- 
ferent from those of other children 
—i.e., the program should provide 
greater depth and breadth or deal 
with concepts and relationships at 
advanced levels. As a consequence, 
while the gifted student may be 
studying the same unit or topic 
as other students, there is a 
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different quality to such experi- 
ences. Sometimes, the gifted student 
should be provided with some ex- 
periences at a younger age or an 
earlier stage than the average stu- 
dent. And, at times, the gifted stu- 
dent should have additional experi- 
ences which may not be made avail- 
able for other students. It should 
be added that gifted students re- 
quire planning which takes into ac- 
count their unique characteristics 
and needs as well as the require- 
ments of our culture for gifted in- 
dividuals. Differentiation in teach- 
ing methods, materials, organiza- 
tion, and guidance is needed. 


INTEREST GROUPING 


Certain kinds of administrative 
practices sometimes facilitate the at- 
tainment of educational goals for 
the gifted and make it possible for 
the school to provide desired en- 
riched experiences. Acceleration 
(movement of students through a 
program or unit at a younger age 
or in shorter time) has been used 
at all levels from early admission to 
kindergarten to early graduation 
from college. Ability or interest 
grouping in order to provide special 
kinds of opportunities has ranged 
from a period a week for selected 
students to half a day to honors 
classes to special schools. 

Acceleration and grouping have 
been used alone or in combination. 
A great deal of research supplies 
arguments for and against each 
of these administrative practices. 
Schools need to consider testing 
administrative modifications in 
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terms of whether these actually 
make various kinds of desired edu- 
cational opportunities available for 
gifted youngsters. However, the 
ends come first and then the means 
for achieving them can be explored. 

As in all educational planning, 
teacher groups exploring ways and 
means for developing programs for 
gifted children need give attention 
to the many factors involved. The 
school, the home, and the commu- 
nity all can and do influence the 
educational program and each has a 
part in the development of the 
child. There are many ways in 
which to begin planning effective 
programs—-as many as there are 
ways of improving the curriculum 
generally. Essentially, the problem 
is to mobilize school and community 
resources in ways which will facili- 
tate individualizing instruction so 
as to provide appropriately for dif- 
ferent kinds of educational needs. 
Here are some brief suggestions for 
school planners: 

Begin by organizing work groups 
of professional and lay persons to 
study the characteristics, needs, and 
problems of gifted students relating 
general knowledge to the specific 
student body concerned. Examine 
the issues involved in developing 
programs and procedures in the 
school building or system involved. 
Focus on local needs but relate these 
to national requirements. 

Formulate a school and com- 
munity plan and policy for provid- 
ing for individual differences. De- 
velop a comprehensive program for 
identifying children with unusual 
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potential and for providing needed 
guidance and assistance. 

Analyze the factors which facili- 
tate or impede the kinds of educa- 
tional experiences which seem de- 
sirable—finances, teaching loads, in- 
structional materials, administrative 
organization, school and community 
attitudes, professional competencies, 
available resources. Plan for initiat- 
ing and testing modifications, for 
secking or developing new resouces. 
Seek ways of extending instruction 
into the community. 

Examine ways and means for pro- 
viding greater flexibility in educa- 
tional programs in order to supply 
needed differentiation in experiences 
for students. Seek flexibility in 
structure of classes, in requirements, 
in materials, in teaching methods, in 
use of community resources. Ex- 
plore use of new media—television, 
audio-visual materials, correspond- 
ence courses, and com- 
mercial services and facilities—for 
providing opportunities that are 
needed. 

Encourage experimentation and 
research with methods and mater- 
ials. Plan for opportunities for cx- 
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tending gaps in cultural resources 
which youngsters, particularly in 
rural or isolated areas, may face. 
Seek ways of working with neigh- 
boring schools and communities in 
order to extend resources. 

As enrolments increase, teacher 
shortages grow, finances become 
tighter—the task of the school in 
planning for the optimum develop- 
ment of every child waxes more 
difficult. This is particularly true for 
the child with outstanding poten- 
tial. There are no simple, readymade 
solutions for providing for the gift- 
ed. We need teachers, administra- 
tors, curriculum workers, parents, 
students, and citizens who are con- 
cerned with finding ways and means 
for providing appropriate experi- 
ences for the gifted. We need fresh, 
creative approaches which bring to 
the issues and problems involved 
new ofientations and _ possibilities 
for test. We must do this not only 
because our nation has a great need 
for the developed talents of its citi- 
zens, but because the gifted also 
have a birthright to an educational 
program which makes possible self- 
fulfillment and service to society. @ 


ACCELERATION of bright children by not more than one 
year in the six grades of elementary schools seems to be 
justified by research, provided these children are well de- 
veloped physically, socially, and emotionally and are 
sufficiently well advanced in their school achievement. If 
more than one year of acceleration in the school career of 
a child is to be provided, the additional year or years should 
be at the high-school or college level._—From Letter to 





The Problems Have Deep Roots 


Some Comments on Education Courses 


ERNEST HILTON 


In The Educational Forum 


Due times are marked by sharp 
attacks on public education. Serious 
questions are being raised about 
prevailing patterns of teacher edu- 
cation. 

In part, the troubles of the pro- 
fessional courses are rooted in the 
problems of public education. There 
can be little doubt that these courses 
are colored by the relatively low 
prestige long accorded the profes- 
sion in the public mind. For ex- 
ample, it is probable that the depth 
and intensity of motivation brought 
by the education student to his 
course work is regrettably different 
from that the medical student or 
the engineering student brings to 
his. There are reasonable grounds, 
too, for concluding that education 
students as a class are of lower 
ability than is true of students pre- 
paring for more advanced profes- 
sions. The widely varying license 
standards prevailing in different 
states also contribute to the diff- 
culties of professional education. 
When only six weeks of summer 
study or one or two years of college 
work qualifies the student for ad- 
mission to professional practice, 
relatively little can be done to de- 
velop a strong professional educa- 
tion program. 

These situations prevail and must 
be taken into account. So, too, must 
the public confusion about just 
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what it is that the schools are sup- 
posed to do. Certainly the defini- 
tion of what teachers and adminis- 
trators should be prepared to do is 
primary to the development of pro- 
fessional courses. 


THE WEAKNESSES 
Nevertheless, there are weak- 
nesses in education courses not 
properly charged against such con- 
ditions and about which something 
can be done. It is true that the 
questions of what the job of the 
school is remains central to the task 
of identifying and arranging profes- 
sional course content. Granting that 
no clear-cut and final answers are 
available, it is nevertheless true that 
faculty members responsible for 
teacher education are obligated to 
be as clear on the matter as is pos- 
sible. They have not been very clear 
and this is precisely why some of 
the confusion in education courses 
exists. It is not that they have been 
reluctant about supplying answers, 
but that the answers supplied are 
multiple and confusing. 
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The boundaries of school respon- 
sibility would seem to be almost all- 
inclusive. Some of these are, of 
course, responsibilities of all of 
society and its many institutions. 
The school will make its most effec- 
tive contribution when it identifies 
as sharply as possible just what its 
particular tasks are and brings its 
resources into focus on those tasks. 
There are limits to what the school 
can and should do, and to the range 
of competence and skill it is rea- 
sonable to expect of teachers. A 
sensible recognition of these con- 
siderations may be a first step in 
improving education courses. 


A THORNY PROBLEM 


The relationship of education to 
other disciplines is another thorny 
problem, and is the source of some 
confusion. In their efforts to re- 
late the work of the teacher to all 
aspects of human development and 
to broad topics of social change, 
educationists at times too freely ap- 
propriate content belonging to other 
disciplines. It is one thing to relate 
points of educational theory and 
practice to significant data, or to 
support those points by reference 
to data or ideas drawn from other 
disciplines. It is quite another thing 
to teach—or try to teach—content 


from socidlogy, economic, political , 


science, anthropology, psychiatry, or 
some other field as education. This 
foraging in others’ pastures is par- 
ticularly hazardous for educationists 
who have limited competence in the 
other disciplines. It will be a healthy 
thing for both the educationist and 
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his academic colleagues to map, to- 
gether, the ways in which their 
paths meet and diverge in the to- 
tal teacher education curriculum. 


OVERLAPPING CONTENTS 


A frequent criticism of education 
courses is that they duplicate, re- 
peat, and overlap in content. Some 
overlapping of content is inevitable 
and even desirable, but it is fair to 
ask that such repetition be planned 
and purposeful. Certainly the sep- 
arate courses in many teacher educa- 
tion programs can be improved by 
a rigorous, even a ruthless pruning 
through a cooperative process of 
course review and revision by any 
department staff. 

This process of critical review 
suggested also clearly implies the 
need for considering course se- 
quence. This is not to suggest that 
there is any one way of arranging 
them, or that there is any way of 
avoiding certain puzzling problems 
such as the old one of when to in- 
troduce observation and participa- 
tion experience into the curriculum 
and how to relate them to the other 
courses. It is simply to urge that the 
total professional sequence be mark- 
ed by continuity and order. 

Another frequent criticism of 
education courses is that they are too 
theoretical. This is sometimes put in 
another way, by saying they are not 
practical. It may be observed that 
nothing is more practical than good 
theory, but unfortunately this does 
not solve the problem. The unhap- | 
piness of students on this score is 
too often justified; and the cause of 
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their unhappiness is fairly clear. It 
is the inability of the instructor to 
make the relation and application of 
theory to actual teaching situations 
clear to them; the inability to raise 
before them a picture of a situation 
in which they see reality. 

Probably nothing would be more 
fruitful of improvement in educa- 
tion courses in this respect than for 
instructors to keep in continuing 
touch with public-school classrooms. 
It may be too radical to suggest that 
all who teach education be required, 
at least periodically, to practice it; 
but certainly much good will comes 
of efforts to find ways of refreshing 
the practical experience of faculty 
members. 

Much can be done, too, in mak- 
ing course work functional through 
the use of other techniques which 
will help to give reality to situa- 
tions. Careful integration of course 
work with observation and practice 
opportunities is obviously desirable. 
Instructors should be encouraged to 
use teaching-learning aids such as 
short films, tape recordings, steno- 
graphic reports, and carefully report- 
ed samples of teaching situations. 
The use of the case-study method 
may also be rewarding in dealing 
with some types of problems in 
education courses. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


A further difficulty in dealing 
with professional content is that at 
best a good deal of educational 
theory remains controversial in na- 
ture. Stated simply, there are quite 
different ways of going about the 
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everyday business of teaching; there 
are important questions about learn- 
ing for which no conclusive an- 
swers can be given. Professional 
courses must reflect this condition 
and present the differing views 
fairly and point up the issues which 
are controversial. Too many edu- 
cationists have confused preaching 
with teaching; too many have sin- 
cerely but narrowly devoted their 
efforts to indoctrinating students 
with a particular view of the educa- 
tive process. There has been too 
much labelling of “modern” and 
“traditional,” of “good” and “bad.” 
Enthusiasm and conviction are de- 
sirable qualities in an instructor, but 
they can be dangerous. The instruc- 
tor has a primary obligation to tol- 
erance, indeed to truth; and reserve 
and open-mindedness are called 
for if students are to come to ma- 
ture conclusions on matters of edu- 
cational policy and practice. 

The quality of the professional 
literature in education is still an- 
other matter of concern. The appli- 
cation of more rigorous standards to 
professional writing is something 
college faculties can do something 
about, and it needs doing. Higher 
standards here will strengthen edu- 
cation courses by promoting more 
serious efforts on the part of those 
who teach them, as well as by mak- 
ing a richer professional literature 
available to instruction. A related 
need is for standards of economy 
and simplicity in the language of 
education. Educationists will do 
well to use words more carefully 
and to qualify terms more often. © 





Speed Is a Dubious Advantage 


How Slowly Do They Read? 
V. E. Leicutry 
In The English Journal 


—4dNyonE who reads literature 
on the subject of reading must cer- 
tainly be impressed by the great em- 
phasis which is placed on speed. 
But how important is this speed? 
Here is a question which anyone 
who gives any thought to the sub- 
ject must ask. We are at last begin- 
ning to realize that the speed we 
have built into our motor cars is at 
best a mixed blessing. It might also 
be well to ask ourselves whether the 
emphasis we have been placing on 
speed of reading is really so de- 
sirable. 

Many of the greatest minds of 
the past were the products of a few 
books which were read and reread 
until the thought of their authors 
was thoroughly assimilated. Because 
good books not only record thought 
but also provoke it, justice can sel- 
dom be done them by a hurried 
reading, or even by a single careful 
reading. 

As English teachers, even those 
of us who thoughtlessly bow be- 
fore the altar of speed have to spend 
a good share of our time teaching 
students to read more slowly and 
more thoughtfully. We realize that 
teaching the mechanics of reading 
is not enough; we must also develop 
critical faculties. We must teach 
them to be on guard for slanting, 
name calling, the bandwagon, and 
other propaganda techniques, and 
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to separate fact from judgment, and 
judgment from opinion that is not 
verifiable. For we know that they 
will be bombarded with such things 
throughout their lives, and that the 
actions they take as adults will be 
founded on their ability or inability 
to distinguish what is said from 
how it is said. 

As a preliminary to such reading 
we may have to teach and reteach 
the mechanics: the selection of key 
terms and topic sentences, the pur- 
pose of italics and capitals, the 
function of punctuation marks, the 
importance of connecting and refer- 
ence words, the control of inver- 
sion, the identification of speaker 
and subject, the use of tables, 
graphs, and other such aids, the 
derivation of meaning both from 
the form of the word and from the 
context in which it appears, and the 
overtones of meaning provided by 
allusion. 

When a fair control of all these 
skills has been acquired, there still 
remains the job of teaching students 
to distinguish between fictional and 
nonfictional writing, and between 
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straightforward writing and indirect 
writing, such as allegory and satire. 
Somewhere, too, they must be taught 
that reading is a complex and cumu- 
lative skill—that it requires the re- 
call and integration of wide knowl- 
edge. 

It is significant, I think, that those 
who enjoy and appreciate literature 
most are also those who are able to 
select from their past experiences, 
actual and vicarious, most of the 
concepts which are relevant and es- 
sential to the understanding of the 
work being read. They must, be- 
cause without understanding there 
can be no appreciation. There is a 
vast difference between understand- 
ing and comprehension, particularly 
as the reading clinician uses the lat- 
ter word. The more one studies a 
work of literature the more he finds 
in it to understand. There can be no 
tests of understanding on which he 
can score 100 percent, for there are 
no testmakers who understand 100 
percent. As teachers, we must realize 
that our students cannot have had 
all the experiences necessary to ac- 
cumulate the fund of knowledge 
required to produce such under- 
standing. It is our job to provide 
it, or as much of it as we can, and 
to help them to relate the knowl- 
edge they do have to the reading 
they are doing. 


EVENTUAL PLEASURE 
This we can do through careful 
reading with them, through discus- 
sion which calls forth the composite 
knowledge of the class, through 
the use of library facilities, visual 
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aids, and other requisites of good 
teaching. If we do this, we will be 
teaching them to read and, event- 
ually, with pleasure. I use the word 
eventually because reading in this 
manner is work—work both for the 
teacher and for the students, and 
few of us really like to work. But 
the end result of such work is in- 
creased pleasure of a type that can- 
not be charted as daily gain. 

The student who learns to read in 
this way finds life too short to per- 
mit him to read all the books he 
wants to, and the books he does 
read too meaningful to permit him 
to gallop through them at a pre- 
scribed number of words per min- 
ute. 

Closely allied to the practical rea- 
sons for slow reading which have 
been suggested above is the aesthetic 
one. We cannot hope to come to an 
understanding of Milton's faith in 
the time required to read the 124 
words of his sonnet “On His Blind- 
ness.” We want our students to 
identify themselves with Huck Finn 
and to understand how real for him 
was the problem of deciding wheth- 
er or not to turn Jim in as a run- 
away slave. We want them to feel 
the appropriateness of the rhythm 
in Magee’s “High Flight” and of 
the sound in Byron's ‘‘Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 
Such values in literature become ap- 
parent only through leisurely read- 
ing. They are unmeasurable, and 
some of them are so subtle they 
even defy discussion, but they are 
the ultimate criterions of good read- 
ing ability. @ 





A Lively Story Helps 


Lubricate the Dry Spots 


STERLING G. CALLAHAN 


In The High School Journal 


Owe teacher type who makes an 
enduring impression on the mem- 
ories of his students is the pedantic, 
solemn type who takes his teaching 
so seriously that any variance from 
traditional procedures is bound to 
cause great pain to his academic 
composure. Any student who dares 
to “clown” is hailed as a menace to 
the class and given the ‘lacing 
down” which provides the group 
with a perfect mind set for dislike 
of the teacher. Here is an instructor 
who has lost the touch of youth. 
Life to him is the business of con- 
stant and unrelenting seriousness. 
Even his clothes reflect a severity 
which precludes the possibility of the 
outgoing personality so essential to 
effective teaching. His spoken word, 
ever correct, is shorn of colloquial- 
ism or slang. Humor, to him, mud- 
dies the deep waters of proper 
school procedure and robs the 
school room of its dignity. He 
smiles not; he laughs not. He has, 
as the students put it, his degree in 
boredom. 

A second teacher type is recalled 
with the warm glow which betokens 
friendship. He is not, of necessity, 
younger, but he always gives that 
impression. There is the feeling that 
he has the student's: point of view. 
He can make a good-humored cor- 
rection of mistakes. Occasionally he 
wears a yellow tie to let the stu- 
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dents know his dotage is not just 
around the corner. He greets his stu- 
dents (including the shy, introvert- 
ed, friendless ones) as they come 
into the room. In the classroom he 
means business, but business is 
never so serious that he fails to 
laugh at something really funny. He 
has a fund of appropriate stories at 
his disposal. Just at that moment 
when dullness begins to poke its 
ugly head into the class, he may 
stop everything to tell a good yarn. 
Before it is half finished, every eye 
and ear is centered on the teacher. 
No one seems to tell stories as well 
as he. Sometimes they're related to 
the lesson; frequently they're not, 
but they are always interesting. As 
soon as the joke or story is finished, 
he’s back on the track of the lesson, 
but only after he has recharged the 
interest of his potential scholars. 
The examples sketched above 
may be overdrawn, yet they repre- 
sent types which most students who 
have gone through the high-school 
and college mills have encountered 
at one time or another. Most in- 
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structors see in their colleagues the 
persons represented here but few 
will confess that they, themselves, 
belong to category number one. 
Humor and its companion qualities 
of laughter and gayety have often 
been relegated to a step-child posi- 
tion in the ever softer world of the 
pedants. The person who apprec- 
iates the lubricating qualities of 
story telling and good humor in a 
potentially dry classroom situation 
can make the task of teaching less 
difficult. 


BREAK THE MONOTONY 


Mr. Williams plans his lesson on 
correct oral English to include the 
story of his trip last summer to a 
certain section of the country where 
he encountered a locality made up 


of people all of whom mispro- 
nounced the word “Nevada.” His 
students become pronunciation con- 


scious. Miss Swan's lesson in al- 
gebra 2 is full of abstractions hard 
for ninth-graders to grasp. Atten- 
tiou lags, discipline problems begin 
to pop up. She tells an amusing 
anecdote just at the moment when 
restlessness becomes apparent; the 
pupils are delighted. After the three 
minutes which are required for the 
tale, she can go back to the lesson 
proper. Was the anecdote related 
to mathematics? No, but it was in- 
formative, and the brief respite re- 
sharpened the student appetite for 
more algebra. 

Of course there are many teach- 
ers, aware of the attention-gaining 
attributes of story telling, who bore 
their charges with thrice-told tales 
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done in a fashion that would make 
the most attentive yawn. To tell a 
story is not enough. It must be a 
good story, and it must be well told. 
Otherwise attention sags and the 
yarn no longer has educational justi- 
fication. The wise instructor will try 
his jokes and narratives on someone 
else before they are judged suitable 
for the classroom. Proper attention 
to dramatic effect, suspense, and 
mimicry will play substantial divi- 
dends to the alert teacher. The pub- 
lic speaker's bag is full of the tricks 
which teachers might utilize. 

If feasible, it is the part of wis- 
dom to select tales which have a 
bearing on the subject under discus- 
sion. There is seldom a point to be 
stressed which does not lend itself 
to some type of story. It behooves 
the classroom teller of tales to 
search diligently for anecdotes, nar- 
rations, and funny incidents related 
to the subject being taught. It is 
true that the greatest source of 
humor in the class will be those in- 
cidents which spontaneously occur. 
Frequently these are unwelcome, 
but the enterprising instructor 
knows how to take advantage of 
their possibilities for humor and 
relief from tension. 

The extra-subject matter areas of 
teaching are not without their dan- 
gers. Few people there are, indeed, 
who do not recall some person 
among their teachers who was more 
full of buffoonery than good teach- 
ing technique and who allowed his 
teaching to become secondary to 
classroom entertainment. Some in- 
structors indulge in the educational- 
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ly precarious practice of spending 
the major portion of a class period 
in discussing matters unrelated to 
the subject at hand. Discussions, 
story telling, etc., in the school room 
which do not further the cause of 
instruction have no justification and 
represent a lack of organization on 
the part of the teacher. 

The teacher interested in an easier 
instructional gait, the teacher con- 
cerned with greater return for intel- 
lectual energy expended, the instruc- 
tor striving for a better teacher- 
pupil relationship may find it advis- 
able to examine the following sug- 
gestions presented in capsule form: 

1. Correlate extra-subject activi- 
ties with your daily lesson plans. — 

2. Practice the art of making your 
narratives, and 
more interesting 


3. Select 


jokes, anecdotes 


tales where possible 


Classroom Anecdotes 
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which have a bearing on the subject 
matter involved. One retains with- 
out effort a well-told story. 

4. Choose the proper psychologi- 
cal moment for indulging in humor 
and story telling. 

5. Take advantage of incidents 
which occur spontaneously to fur- 
ther the cause of teaching and good 
classroom morale. 

6. Assemble and maintain a 
ready fund of jokes and stories. 

7. Don't allow teaching to be- 
come secondary to classroom enter- 
tainment. 

8. Don’t permit vulgarity to enter 
into any element of your story tell- 
ing. 

9. Don't allow student humor to 
get out of bounds. 

10. Don’t permit a type of non- 
subject matter activity which fails 
to further the cause of instruction. @ 


@ A teachers’ institute gave the children a holiday. Seven- 
year-old Jimmy announced it this way: ‘No school to- 
morrow. The teachers are going on an innocent toot. ’— 
From Mississippi Educational Advance. 

@ The children were asked to bring donations for the local 
Salvation Army. One fair-minded youngster asked if we 
couldn't have a salvation for the Navy later on.—From 
NEA Journal. 

@ After chiding an eight-year-old boy for not knowing his 
birthday, the teacher looked it up for him in her register. 
When she reported it as April 15, he gave her a resigned 
look and said, ‘That was my birthday /ast year.’’"—From 
The Instructor. 

e@ A teacher, reading to her class, came across the word 
“unaware.” She asked if anyone knew the meaning. One 
pupil timidly came up with this definition: “Unaware is 
what you put on first and take off last.”—-From Texas Out- 
look. 
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Analyzing the Obstacle Course 


A Look at First-Year Teachers 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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) 

ES ITERATURE in the fields of 
school administration and supervi- 
sion is full of advice on how we 
can get new classroom teachers off 
to a good start. Hardly anyone will 
disagree with such advice. However, 
as in other fields of endeavor, we 
frequently fail to do as well as we 
know. One of the objectives of a 
study made recently by the NEA 
Research Division was to measure 
the extent to which we do and fail 
to do what we ought to do for and 
with beginning teachers. There were 
also several other objectives: (1) to 
compile current facts on the gen- 
eral status of a representative group 
of first-year teachers, especially facts 
on personal and professional traits 
and characteristics which in most 
cases are helpful in analyzing and 
evaluating the problems of any 
special group; (2) to look into cer- 
tain implications that the first year 
of teaching service may have for the 
present critical shortage of class- 
room teachers; (3) to determine 
the nature and extent of the social 
and economic problems faced by be- 
ginning classroom teachers; and 
(4) to identify some of the factors 
that lead to an early withdrawal 
from the teaching profession. 

The study was based on a strat- 
ified random sampling of 5000 first- 
year teachers from lists submitted 
by superintendents of urban school 
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systems. Of the 5000 classroom 
teachers receiving the questionnaire, 
52 percent returned it. They had 
been mailed out late enough in the 
school year so that respondents 
could base their reports on all or 
practically all of one full year of 
experience. 

There follows here some selec- 
tions from a summary of the find- 
ings. Much of this is in the form 
of a picture of the typical beginning 
teacher with a few suggestions as 
to what can and should be done 
about certain problems which were 
revealed by the study. 





A “TYPICAL” TEACHER 

The typical beginning teacher in 
urban school systems starts his or 
her teaching career somewhere be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 25. Be- 
cause the teacher is almost three 
times as likely to be a female as a 
male, the pronoun she instead of he 
will be used throughout the re- 
mainder of this description. Never- 
theless, the proportion of men 
among beginning teachers is signifi- 
cantly higher than it is among all 
teachers. Thus it can be concluded 
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that men tend to leave teaching at 
an earlier age than women or that 
more men are going into teaching 
today. The smaller the school sys- 
tem, the larger the percent of be- 
ginning classroom teachers who are 
men. 

Although the majority of women 
first-year teachers are single, a large 
percent of them are married. 
Among the men, almost three in 
five are married when they begin 
teaching. In fact, the chances are 
that the male beginning teacher is 
not only married but has one or 
more children. Thus, a sizeable pro- 
portion of all beginning teachers in 
urban places already have a heavy 
burden of responsibility at the time 
they begin to work. An adequate 
beginning salary for ciassroom 
teachers may be even more import- 
ant than it has seemed heretofore. 

The typical beginning teacher in 
urban school systerns has spent four 
years in college and has earned at 
least a bachelor’s degree. If she 
starts teaching in the secondary- 
school grades, the chances are one 
in eight that she holds a master’s 
degree when she takes her first 
teaching job. 

Most beginning teachers in urban 
school systems start teaching within 
a year after they finish college, but 
some remain out of teaching for 
several years. Marriage, having chil- 
dren, and military service are the 
major reasons for this time lag be- 
tween college graduation and going 
to work. 

School systems that contain nurs- 
ery schools and child-care centers to 
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meet the need of married teachers 
will undoubtedly have less trouble 
recruiting somewhat larger propor- 
tions of the college graduates. Ex- 
pert and individual assistance in 
locating adequate facilities for the 
care of young children of teachers 
might well be a deciding factor in 
a young mother’s decision to accept 
a teaching job. School administra- 
tors and boards of education would 
profit from an increased investment 
of time and energy in trying to find 
solutions to the problems of retain- 
ing teachers who marry and have 
children. 


WHAT THEY JOIN 

A great many beginning teachers 
in urban schools join local and state 
education associations during the 
first year. In six out of ten cases 
they also join the NEA at this time. 
Serious attempts to get more teach- 
ers acquainted with their profes- 
sional organizations before they 
finish college would yield dividends 
to professional groups at all three 
levels. 

Extremely attractive starting sal- 
aries—such as are now being offer- 
ed to beginning engineers and 


’ physicists—are not to be found in 


public education. The typical first- 
year teacher in urban school sys- 
tems in 1954-55 earned a total of 
$3235, or $269.58 per month if 
figured on a 12-month basis. Fewer 
than one in 100 starts working for as 
much as $4500 per year. The gap 
between starting salaries for begin- 
ning secondary teachers and begin- 
ning elementary teachers is becom- 
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ing narrower. This also is true of 
starting salaries in large and small 
school systems. The median starting 
salary in school systems of 500,000 
or more people is now only 6.6 
percent higher than the median 
starting salary in school systems of 
2500 to 4999 people. 

It is not surprising, at prevailing 
salary rates, that the typical begin- 
ning teacher finds she has only $191 
on hand when the school year ends. 
Actually over one-third end the year 
with no money on hand and almost 
two in three are in debt. The typi- 
cal married man serving his first 
year in teaching finds himself in a 
considerably worse position. Most of 
this group have no money on hand, 
and almost one-half of all of them 
are in debt. Yet, in spite of their 


difficult financial position at the end 
of the year, over one-third of the 
beginning teachers in urban school 
systems are planning to go to sum- 
mer school that summer. 


SIZE OF TOWN 

The majority of first-year class- 
room teachers prefer working in a 
medium sized city—a city ranging 
from 5000 to under 100,000. The 
one most popular size of city in 
which to teach, according to begin- 
ning teachers, has between 10,000 
and 30,000 people. 

Many young people who leave 
their home communities for their 
first teaching jobs encounter some 
difficulty finding a suitable place to 
live. If those already in the school 
system wish to help in connection 


with this problem, they would do 
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well to concentrate first on the in- 
coming teachers who are married, 
especially married men. Finding suit- 
able houses and apartments for matr- 
ried teachers is more of a problem 
than finding suitable room and 
board for single teachers. 

In only two cases in five does the 
beginning teacher, during her first 
year of service, belong to a church 
and to some type of social club or 
group in the community where she 
teaches; in only one case in five 
does she belong to any type of civic 
club. It can be concluded that the 
majority of urban teachers are not 
very active in the community's so- 
cial and civic affairs during their 
first year. Well-planned and or- 
ganized attempts by experienced 
staff members to get new teachers 
involved in such activities would 
yield dividends—to the beginning 
teachers, to the profession as a 
whole, and to the community. First- 
year teachers—three-fourths of 
them—who are eligible to vote in 
the communities where they teach 
cannot vote because they are not 
registered. This, too, presents a 
challenge to experienced personnel 
which can and should be met. 

In this day of great teacher scarc- 
ity, very few beginning teachers find 
it necessary to pay a commercial 
employment agency for help in 
finding a job. Over one-half of 
them get their first job on their 
own, and over one-third are placed 
by the college or university where 
they received their education. The 
evidence indicates that the big school 
systems get the jump on the small 
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ones by going to the teacher educa- 
tion institutions and interviewing 
seniors before they actually grad- 
uate. The small school systems, 
which do not have on their adminis- 
trative staff personnel for travel and 
interviewing, might well consider 
the possibility of having outstand- 
ing classroom teachers do such work 
at night and over weck-ends, and 
paying them to cover the extra time. 

The typical beginning teacher re- 
ports that she gets more help from 
fellow classroom teachers than from 
anyone else. The majority of the 
beginners admit that they need 
either “some” or “considerable” 
help with such problems as keeping 
and making out official records and 
reports, understanding and using 
the specialized services of the 
schools, understanding the goals of 
the school, planning for and work- 
ing with gifted and retarded pupils, 
handling disciplinary problems, and 
understanding and using curriculum 
guides. 

ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

Apparently, the typical first-year 
teacher has little or no difficulty 
getting along with the older, more 
experienced teachers. Nine out of 
ten said the majority of fellow class- 
room teachers were friendly to- 
ward them. And, although some 
people say many young teachers fail 
because they encounter extreme dif- 
ferences between their philosophies 
of education and those of the school 
principals under whom they work, 
this study shows that serious con- 
flicts of this type are very few in 
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number. However, it should be: 
noted that when this does occur, 
there is some likelihood that they 
will lead to the new teacher drop- 
ping out after the first year. 

Also, contrary to what some 
people believe, restrictions on the 
personal lives of young teachers is 
not a serious problem for the great 
majority of first-year teachers in 
urban school systems. Almost two- 
thirds of the respondents said their 
personal lives were not restricted in 
any way, and only two in 100 said 
their personal lives were restricted 
seriously. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the smaller the community in 
which the teacher teaches, the more 
likely it is that she will have to live 
under some restrictions to her pri- 
vate life. 

The chances are less than one in 
ten that the new teacher will like 
teaching less than she thought she 
would, and only one in eight de- 
cides after one year that she prefers 
some other field of work. Actually, 
the chances are only one in ten that 
the new teacher will likely quit after 
the first year, and many of those 
who do quit leave because of mar- 
riage or the birth of a child. Some 
can be expected to return to teach- 
ing sometime later. A considerable 
quantity of college education and a 
respectable starting salary will have 
a positive effect on the classroom 
teacher's decision to stay in teach- 
ing. Also, age, up to a certain limit, 
and the personal maturity that 
comes with age, serve to hold teach- 
ers between the first and second 
year. +d 





A Happy Marriage of the Principles 


Merging 


the “Old” and the “New” 


in a Child’s Education 


BENJAMIN BRICKMAN 
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ih SERN classes, inade- 
quate salaries, and teacher short- 
ages, about which we hear so much, 
are distressing problems, and they 
call for urgent, statesmanlike atten- 
tion. But what about the heart of 
the matter—the subjects taught, the 
ways of teaching, the spirit of learn- 
ing, and the intellectual and social 
discipline of the children? To be 
sure, better conditions yield better 
results, but the question still per- 
sists: Assuming ideal conditions, 
do we have today a satisfying phil- 
osophy of schooling, a guiding 
point of view to help us realize the 
most on our investment of financial 
and human resources? The ques- 
tion takes on special significance be- 
cause we find ourselves at a crucial 
juncture in the history of elementary 
education in the United States, 
where some decision needs to be 
made relative to the “old’’ (tradi- 
tionalism) and the “new” (progres- 
SiVisM ). 

It is the writer's opinion that the 
decision ought to take the form of 
an eclectic position. The best blue- 
print is one that amalgamates the 
strong features of the ‘old’ and the 
“new.” 

A quarter of a century ago the 
influence of progressive education 
had begun to penetrate both school 
and home. Its conception of school- 
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ing, its views on curriculums, peda- 
gogical techniques, and discipline 
were nothing short of revolutionary. 
The center of gravity in the educa- 
tional enterprise was shifted from 
knowledge to the child and _ his 
needs. The very name “‘elementary”’ 
school was said to betray a bias in 
favor of things to be learned; it 
should give way to “school for 
childhood.”’ The children’s creative 
talents, whatever their extent, must 
be drawn out; the children’s ideas 
should become the starting points 
of learning; and the pupils should 
share with the teacher the making 
of plans for study. 

School should be a segment of 
life. The child would learn from 
experiencing. Finally, discipline 
should be based not on externally 
imposed standards (that is, the 
teacher's or the school’s) but on 
group values. Not the vigilant eye 
of the teacher but a social con- 
sciousness would control conduct. 
As for the teacher, she would be a 
guide, confidante, and friend. In the 
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official records she might be ‘Miss 
Caroline Taylor,” but to the chil- 
dren she would be “Caroline.” 

So widespread and far-reaching 
was the influence of progressivism 
that you were behind the times or 
on the defensive if you did not ac- 
cept its teachings. You spoke with 
caution about the “old” education. 

But when it comes to describing 
the period of application of the 
“new” education, the picture one 
gets is highly complicated. There 
was the natural difficulty of put- 
ing theory into practice. There was 
lack of full understanding of pro- 
gressive ideas, difficulty of reorient- 
ing teachers who were set in their 
ways, lip service by principals and 
teachers, large classes, and sheer in- 


ability to apply even some of the 
workable elements such as correla- 


tion of topics from different 
branches of subject matter. As for 
classroom discipline, rare indeed 
was the teacher who, having loos- 
ened the traditional reins, was able 
to guide the children to selfdisci- 
pline through a permissive system. 

It is against such a background 
that we began to hear vociferous 
criticism from the public on all 
sides. Leaving out of consideration 
the critics with an ulterior motive, 
we find, it seems to me, legitimate 
criticism and substantial dissatisfac- 
tion with today’s situation. And the 
way out of this situation lies not in 
an ecither-or position, that is, not in 
a strenuous all-out effort to imple- 
ment progressivism fully nor yet in 
a complete return to traditionalism. 

Progressive education needs to be 
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viewed as an educational movement 
of revolutionary character. As such, 
it naturally eclipsed existing points 
of view and existing values and 
practices. But now that its dramatic 
appeal has waned, a sober appraisal 
may be attempted with a view to 
selecting its sound elements and 
merging them with sound tradi- 
tional elements. Synthesis and amal- 
gamation are a common pattern in 
the history of social, political, and 
cultural movements. In many cases 
such synthesis and amalgamation re- 
sult in genuine progress. 

The traditional curriculum had, 
in my, opinion, the virtues of being 
formal, systematic, and organized. 
However, it was too rigid and in- 
flexible, too much oriented to books 
rather than to life, past and present, 
that it was supposed to represent. 
The amalgamated view can perhaps 
be described as vitalized formality. 
The curriculum needs to have form 
and system, but it ought to become 
more vital, to be more closely link- 
ed with the realities of life. For 
example, the study of the history 
of a certain epoch should reflect 
more fully the actual life of the 
people involved—their problems, 
their culture, and their aspirations. 
And wherever feasible, music, art, 
and literature should be correlated 
with other subjects. But there still 
remain large amounts of material in 
each of these fields that stand alone, 
unhinged to anything else, and are 
worthy of study. 

Traditionalism was also character- 
ized by certain sound pedagogical 
techniques, such as careful explan- 
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ation of an idea, development of a 
principle through an improved So- 
cratic method, drill to fix certain 
facts. These techniques should be 
retained, but there is no inconsis- 
tency or contradiction in occasion- 
ally allowing the class to plan some 
creative work linked with the study 
of a topic in history, geography, or 
literature. 

Traditional and progressive views 
on the function of the teacher can 
well be combined. The teacher's 
function will be to instruct, to in- 
spire, and to guide. The teacher 
ought not to meet a class at the 
start of the year with the face of a 
sphinxlike martinet or with a 


schoolmarmish superiority, but 
neither is there any sense in wear- 
ing a perpetual chorus-girl smile, 


oozing good-fellowship (‘“You may 
call me ‘Caroline’.’’), and assuring 
the pupils: “We shall have wonder- 
ful times together. I expect to learn 
a great deal from you, as I hope 
you will from me. Let’s tell each 
other something about ourselves, 
and especially how we spent the 
summer. 

Forced friendship is as distaste- 
ful as a _ forbidding coldness. 
Whether the children will get to 
regard the teacher as a friend will 
depend on such attitudes as pa- 
tience, considerateness, fairness, and 
encouragement of selfexpression. 

I come now to the matter of 
classroom discipline, which is one 
of the most controversial and most 
troublesome features of the “new” 
education. In many cases under 
progressive principles a chaotic con- 
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dition develops, with all the fa- 
miliar consequences: poor work, bad 
habits, and a distraught teacher. 
But equally undesirable is the tra- 
ditional view of discipline: rigid, 
teacher-imposed regulations, a per- 
petual state of tension between 
teacher and class leading to uncon- 
ditional surrender to the stronger 
side—teacher or class. But an in- 
formal condition within a formal 
framework can be achieved by 
recognizing the need for adult 
leadership, reasonable standards in 
terms of efficient school work, 
habituation, and rational explana- 
tion by the teacher of the standards 
and routines to be followed. 
Through judicious comparison with 
the conduct of good citizens on the 
outside the teacher can get the 
class to realize that standards and 
routines are needed for efficiency, 
safety, and smoothness. Then cer- 
tain informal conduct can be al- 
lowed at appropriate times. While 
quiet is needed during arithmetic 
and silent reading, certainly move- 
ment and subdued conversations are 
in order during committee work. 
Polemics on the relative merits 
of the “old” versus the “new” are 
useless. What is needed is a synthe- 
sis of the strong features of both 
traditionalism aand progressivism, 
not in the spirit of compromise or 
concession between two divergent 
systems, but rather in the recogni- 
tion of synthesis as a_ historical 
process, which, in the writer's 
opinion, will yield a blueprint of an 
improved schooling for our chil- 
dren. e 





They Are Not Too Young 


Critical Reading in the Primary Grades 


WAaLTER T. Petry 


In Elementary English 


Merry pronouncing the 


words on a printed page does not 
constitute reading. As William S. 
Gray has said: “The concept of 
reading has expanded during recent 
decades from a simple activity of 
one dimension to a complex activity 
of four dimensions—perception, 
understanding, reaction, integra- 
tion.”” That is, before the act of 
reading is completed, words and 
phrases must be received by the 
visual apparatus, be understood and 
evaluated, and be used along with 
past experiences in the process of 
thinking and its improvement. Thus 
reading is a complex act of both 
physiological and __ psychological 
processes. 

Much more than ability to read 
words, phrases, and sentences is call- 
ed for. Higher-level skills, which 
will vary according to the reader's 
purpose and the requirements set by 
the material are involved. Of these 
higher-level skills one of the most 
important is the ability to do critical 
reading. To really think while read- 
ing, to evaluate, to judge what is 
important of unimportant, what is 
relevant or irrelevant, what is in 
harmony with an idea read in an- 
other book or acquired through ex- 
perience, constitute critical reading 
ability. Ability of children to do 
critical reading should and can 


begin to be developed even before 
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actual reading is done because of its 
relationship to critical thinking. 

Critical thinking occurs in prob- 
lem-solving situations and problems 
which have meaning for children 
afford excellent opportunities for 
critical thinking. Young children 
should learn to recognize problems 
that need solving and to state these 
in their own words. They can think 
about what the different aspects of 
their problem may be—that is, what 
things are involved, what actions 
must be taken, what must be found 
before the problem can be solved. 
If their problem is of the sort which 
should result in decision and action 
on the part of the class, critical 
thinking is also called into play in 
evaluating the results when such a 
decision is tested by action. 

If the pupils in our schools are to 
develop reading ability of the type 
described here, the instructional] pro- 
gram, from the readiness stage on, 
must be pointed in this direction. 
From their first contacts with chil- 
dren, teachers must be thinking not 
only of readiness for recognition 
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of words and phrases and under- 
standing of meaning, but also of 
readiness for critical or evaluative 
reading. 

Needless to say, all processes de- 
signed to develop readiness for 
critical thinking of young children 
should deal with simple, real prob- 
lems, with definite and concrete 
thoughts, with understandable feel- 
ings. Important is the fostering of 
an atmosphere in which problems 
arise and in which their solution is 
vital. For example, suppose that in a 
first-grade classroom this question 
arises out of the discussion—wheth- 
er the raising of the question was 
specifically planned for by the 
teacher or not—'“What can we do 
now to get ready for a garden when 
it gets warm?” The first thing that 
would probably happen would be 
the giving of suggestions by various 
members of the class. If the teacher 
keeps a record with the children of 
these suggestions, an opportunity is 
present for critical thinking. 

Then the teacher might 
“We've said all these things that 
are on the board. Now what was 
the question we had in the begin- 


Say, 


ning? How many of our statements 
answer this question? Do you know 
that we can do all of these things? 
Should we read what others might 
think we can do?” 


TEACH EVALUATION 


By bringing the class back to the 


original question as a framework 
the teacher is 


for their thinking, 
teaching a lesson in critical think- 
ing. The children will become aware 
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that the evaluation of materials 
read, heard, and observed must be 
in terms of the problem. Through 
such a recorded treatment of the 
class conversation and discussion, 2 
fundamental ability in critical read- 
ing and thinking can be developed 
functionally. Here children learn 
the necessity for developing ability 
to differentiate between statements 
which are only generally related to 
the topic and those which actually 
help to solve the problem or answer 
the question. 

Further development of this gen- 
eral problem topic of the garden 
might lead to such questions as: 
“Do we need a rake?” “Where can 
we get a watering can?’ Such ques- 
tions will lead to chances to differ- 
entiate between personal observa- 
tions and generalizations incorrectly 
drawn from personal experiences, 
and thus, to differences between 
statements of fact and opinion. 

As this type of pursuit of a prob- 
lem continues, many other oppor- 
tunities will arise for developing 
ability for critical reading. Various 
sources of information will need to 
be consulted. Ideas from books, in- 
terviews, pictures, radio and tele- 
vision programs, ficld trips, and 
other sources may be weighed and 
considered. The teacher will have 
done much to set precedents for 
reading to solve problems as these 
sources are consulted. 

Such techniques as these suggest- 
ed can set the stage for the further 
development of critical thinking. 
They are first steps in the sequen- 
tial development of this ability. © 





Imbed It in Their Systems 


Writing and Structure 


Lou LABRANT 


In Education 


— 720m the business field, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges come 
regular complaints that the young 
people in our schools cannot write: 
they cannot write letters; they can- 
not produce suitable papers in 
courses. Our young people, we are 
told, write very badly. 

With due allowance for unsound 
criticism, there remains a sad body 
of unquestionable evidence that we 
are not doing the job of teaching 
writing as we should be doing it. 
Students appear in college classes 
without having ever had experience 
with the main steps in writing; se- 
lecting and planning of a paper, 
writing out ideas, consideration of 
criticism, and revision and proofing. 
Instead they have filled in blanks, 
studied formal definitions and iden- 
tification of parts of speech, prac- 
ticed drills on usage. These are 
facts, not to be waved aside. 


INCREASED PRESSURES 


There is a second side of the 
picture, unhappy 
Classes have become more and more 
crowded. Not only are there more 
students, but these students repre- 
sent greater variety in background, 
personality, and established lan- 
guage habits. We find ourselves, un. 
fortunately, with an increasingly dif- 
ficult task, and lessened facilities. 
Analysis of the problem, however, 


also an one. 
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indicates that despite pressures, we 
need to consider more carefully 
what we are doing. 

“After I have taught spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and 
grammar,” a teacher said recently, 
“I have no time for writing.” 

Now a cook, bent on preparing 
a meal, would scarcely proceed by 
first baking some meat and putting 
that aside; preparing a few potatoes 
and storing them; working on bis- 
cuits just in case they might be 
needed ; and perhaps then taking up 
desserts and a salad. He would 
have, you would say, a stale, cold 
meal. Yet this is much the way we 
have taught our students to write, 
disregarding the obvious fact that 
even making a good sentence in- 
volves the purposes of the writer. 

We frequently decide before a 
student writes that he should ‘know 
grammar.” Perhaps we even use 
that quite meaningless term ‘‘func- 
tional grammar,” implying that we 
have now limited grammar to some- 
thing usable. Generally we use this 
functional classification to justify 
the inclusion of those principles 
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which will probably be involved in 
the student’s writing if he gets 
around to writing. For example, in 
case he may confuse verb forms, we 
find it necessary to tell him about 
tenses and principal parts in ad- 
vance, in order that later he may re- 
member and change “I have took’’ 
to “I have taken.” 

We also set up units on punctua- 
tion. But whether to use a period 
or a semicolon is often a matter of 
judgment, depending on the pur- 
pose of the writer and there is often 
a great difference between the struc- 
ture of the run-together sentences 
of the textbook maker and the run- 
together sentences of the individual 
student. Time is lost by using the 
theoretical and not the actual ex- 
pression. What is even more im- 
portant is that all too often the 
young writer spends time figuring 
out some other person’s possible in- 
tent in making an unimportant 
statement, he (the young 
writer) should be expressing his 
own ideas and disciplining their 
formulation. 

Does this mean that we are never 
to teach anything about sentence 
structure, punctuation, and usage? 
Certainly not! What is meant is 
that we begin by having our stu- 
dents and talk. We move 
from that writing and talking to 
the problems it involves: the order 
of his words, the approved forms, 
the necessary punctuation and capi- 
talization. For many that will un- 
doubtedly be a greatly simplified ap- 
proach; for all it will be an econ- 
omy. The simple process of reading 


when 


write 
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one’s own paper orally usually indi- 
cates structural confusions, and 
points out needed clarification. Cor- 
rect structure becomes then a 
means to an end. Punctuation ap- 
pears as what it is, a device for aid- 
ing the reader. The writer will need 
to decide whether to use short, sim- 
ple sentences, a coma-plus-and con- 
nection, or perhaps a semicolon. His 
own needs will indicate that rules 
are not applied independently, but 
offer choices in terms of purposes. 
Many corrections of usage will 
become direct instead of generalized 
when we begin with the student's 
own work. The youngster who is 
able to write only a few simple 
statements about his experience is 
merely confused, never helped, by 
elaborate analysis of compound- 


complex sentences (often distorted 
by a diagram which has no relation 
to thought but is merely structure 
for structure’s sake). The more com- 


petent thinker will see his own 
structure related to the ordering of 
his more complex ideas, whether in 
the arrangement of words, clauses, 
sentences, or paragraphs. 

For the student who can write 
there may well be an advanced stage 
in which he will delight in analyz- 
ing structure, and discovering how 
intricate and marvelous are the ways 
of man with words. This is, how- 
ever, a far cry from teaching struc- 
ture and punctuation as preludes to, 
or as divorced from the student's 
own writing 

Finally, there is the matter of 
what we are really teaching. Are we 
teaching that usage, grammar, form, 
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punctuation are ends in them- 
selves? Or are we teaching that lan- 
guage is man’s unique method of 
communication, a means to be used 
carefully and responsibly with the 
end of establishing relation to other 
persons? It is sadly true that many 
high-school students look on gram- 
mar as some kind of magic, some 
hocus pocus which is designed to 
make them more successful, give 
them status. The grammar of our 
language is the science of how we 
put words together to achicve the 
meaning we have to convey. Be- 
cause it is not applied to our pur- 
poseful expression many adolescents 
never learn that the grammar of a 
sentence is related to the clarity 
and effectiveness of what they write. 

What, you may say, about the 
principals, the superintendents, the 
parents, and the business men who 
clamor for more grammar for gram- 
mar's sake, and fondly believe that 
the result will be clear expression. 
To those persons explain clearly 
and firmly that you are teaching 
grammar, usage, and form; and that 
you are teaching this daily through 
disciplining (good word) the writ- 
ing of your students. Explain that 
just as a scientist begins to teach in 
his laboratory by using chemicals 
and heat and armatures, so you do 
the same with language. Explain 
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that only those who are far in ad- 
vance—the Einsteins—deal only 
with theory. (Even Einstein held his 
theory in abeyance till it was dem- 
onstrated that it would work.) Ex- 
plain that language patterns are 
largely habit, and that you want to 
see those habits imbedded in the 
nervous systems of your students. 
Explain that even in such a mechan- 
ical performance as spelling it is 
common to discover the student who 
spells well on tests and incorrectly 
in writing out his ideas. (The re- 
verse is also true.) If you yourself 
understand that the grammar of a 
sentence is the way the words fit 
together, you need not be apolo- 
getic. A teacher might also use 
authority and explain that our most 
highly selective colleges use as en- 
trance tests the actual writing of 
prospective students—not informa- 
tion about language. It is often 
that the teacher quails under criti- 
cism because he lacks information 
about what is happening. Be in- 
formed. 

Finally, use your best judgment 
and remain firm. Anyone who takes 
on the responsibility for teaching 
his own language to a student has 
accepted a very responsible position 
and is under obligation to carry out 
that responsibility despite  criti- 
cism. e 


@ There's not much use for an exclamation point any- 
more—nobody’s surprised at anything these days —Mynne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


@ A comma is what a medium falls into.—Texas Outlook. 
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Now It’s Sun Worshipping 


Fancies and Foibles in Child Care 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG and BEN JAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


In Child Study 


or has long been noted that 
Americans, more than other people, 
seize on new ideas without waiting 
for adequate testing or verifying. 
This tendency has put us in the 
forefront of progress on many oc- 
casions. But it also has meant that 
we have grabbed at bits and pieces 
of knowledge, sometimes complete- 
ly separated from the conditions in 
which they were developed or 
the problems they were originally 
meant to solve—in short, have taken 
a part for the whole. 

Parents and teachers are natur- 
ally among those most eager to 
make use of ideas which offer bright 
hopes of a new benefit for children 
or a new way to correct some former 
shortcoming in child care methods. 
Now, the expanding knowledge 
about child 
comes from a multitude of sources 


care and education 
and nearly always in fragments, 
each of which seems full of daz- 
zling promise. It has not been easy 
to sort out the good from the worth- 
less, and to hold a steady course. 
It may help us to achieve a more 
balanced approach in the future if 
we look back over our shoulder at 
some of the zigs and zags we have 
followed in the last half century. 
It was, of course, concern with 
the ‘whole child’’ which turned at- 
tention from our children’s physical 
condition and external behavior to 
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their emotions, and emphasized the 
“psychic” processes as sources of 
bodily illness as well as behavior 
problems. 

This trend, while it does broaden 
our understanding, is one of those 
which has perhaps reached a point 
where it is in danger of substitut- 
ing one fragmentary ‘‘discipline’ 
for another. The discovery of one 
aspect of the child’s behavior tempts 
us to disregard or minimize others. 
Suddenly we hear voices 
raised to say that one of the things 
we have been neglecting in recent 


many 


years is the child’s physical exercise! 

In the early years of this century, 
before playgrounds or indoor gym- 
nasiums were available, children did 
“exercises” in the narrow aisles of 
conventional classrooms. Then play 
and athletic games grew in favor. 
But it was not long before compe- 
titive athletics developed into a 
major industry for mass entertain- 
ment, and there grew up a new oc- 
cupational—or rather 
tional 


nonoccupa- 
disease called spectatoritis. 
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Coupled with this trend are other 
factors which have reduced the need 
for strenuous physical motion of any 
kind so that exercise has to be con- 
sciously planned and provided for. 

It may well be that our children 
do need more physical activity. 
However, let's guard against an- 
other one-sided emphasis by which 
we have traditionally assimilated 
new ideas regarding children’s phys- 
ical and mental health. 

THE FOOD FADS 

Consider, for instance, the check- 
ered career that we have followed 
in dietetic enthusiasm. Calories, 
proteins, and then the demand for 
vitamins for any ailment that wasn’t 
already pretty well under control 
through established methods. Even 


today it is not uncommon to find 
people taking vitamins or giving 
them to healthy children as a sort 
of health insurance. But by and 
large, we have begun to realize that 


indiscriminate administration of 
mixtures of vitamins is of little help 
in maintaining the health of a fam- 
ily or a nation. 

The discovery of the importance 
of air—fresh air—did not wait for 
the scientist. The glorification of 
fresh air is related to the efforts to 
combat tuberculosis early in this 
century. The idea was taken up by 
schools as well as by families. It 
was in this era that the virtues of 
the open-air school were being ex- 
tolled. 

We are, of course, not minimiz- 
ing the virtues of good, fresh air; 
we are merely recalling one more in- 
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stance of our national tendency to 
put so much reliance on one feature 
of health care at the expense of 
equally vital features. It is interest- 
ing to note that today, even in the 
case of tuberculosis, fresh air is no 
longer considered the cure-all. 

Then came, like an echo from 
ancient civilization, the cult of sun 
worshippers! And the sun lamp! 
There is one good and apparently 
permanent result of the sun cult. 
It has been the change in clothing 
styles and the number of physical 
activities opened to everyone with 
an interest in sports. 

Before we became so very health 
conscious as a nation, it was enough 
for children to ‘go out and play.” 
But gradually play became planned, 
regulated, and “implemented” with 
apparatus and equipment of various 
kinds. Certainly some of the exer- 
cises and planned activities intro- 
duced in connection with this ap- 
paratus are beneficial. But we dis- 
covered that some children either 
resisted or avoided a regular physi- 
cal training program, and we began 
to make exceptions for the nonath- 
letic child. This concession to in- 
dividuality seems reasonable, but 
today there are some educators who 
wonder whether too much permis- 
siveness does not deprive a child 
rather than help him. It is a ques- 
tion whether a long period of non- 
participation is better or worse for 
the child than urging or requiring 
that he take some part in the physi- 
cal training program. 

Then there were those who de- 
manded that play always be ‘‘crea- 
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tive.” That’s a good point, too, but 
children’s imagination can find 
scope wherever they are free at all, 
and children spontaneously change 
the oldest games to meet special sit- 
uations. 

Our increasing recognition of in- 
dividual differences, and our effort 
to accept children as they are, have 
in a sense lowered our standards of 
what we may properly expect of all 
children. But they have also in- 
creased our hopes regarding the un- 
known potentialities of the “irregu- 
lars’” among us. This in turn has 
raised new problems, because we 
have to formulate general principles 
for persons and situations that we 
know in advance will call for ex- 
ceptions. 


HE'S FLEXIBLE 


The real task for adults, accept- 
ing individual differences as inher- 
ent, is to recognize the natural plas- 
ticity, flexibility, and adaptability 
of each child. It is this educability 
of the child that we have to explore, 
to find its possibilities, and its limi- 
tations, too. Eventually, we have to 
distinguish at each stage what the 
child “wants” from what he truly 
needs. For an individual's likes and 
dislikes are not forever fixed in his 
“nature.” They change with his 
experience and with his growth 
and development. We can hope to 
discover where it is worthwhile to 
cultivate certain capacities and 
where the effort would only prove 
a discouraging experience for the 
child as well as for the adult. 

Are we then learning to apply 
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new rules, remedies, and formulas 
to the whole child, with due allow- 
ance for individual differences and 
recognition of the claims of other 
rules, devices, and considerations? 

It is by no means certain that we 
are. But in educating our children 
it is important for us to realize 
that we cannot assimilate, day by 
day, the entire front of new knowl- 
edge as it comes to us from the 
clinics and laboratories. And we 
cannot know all the side effects of 
any new discovery or procedure. 
The tendency is for ‘progress’ to 
lengthen the distance between the 
front of the procession and the rear, 
though we are learning to widen 
the roadways, so to speak, to coun- 
teract that tendency. 

Each generation discards parts of 
its ancestral knowledge, while tak- 
ing on some new understandings— 
or misunderstandings. That is, some 
of the bright guesses that turn up 
have to be discarded much sooner 
than others. More and more we 
must learn the need for integrating 
our scattered knowledge in rela- 
tion to our life problems, and 
specifically in relation to our chil- 
dren; we must try to be open-mind- 
ed toward the new instead of stand- 
ing firmly on what we learned trom 
the past—but also to be more criti- 
cal. Then, as we learn about more 
different aspects of life, we are less 
likely to go all out for a new enthu- 
siasm, and more likely to be selec- 
tive among the “good” ideas as 
they are related to hundreds of 
others that bear on our children’s 
well-being. o 








No More Skinned Elbows 


“Miracle Dirt” Ends Playground Mud 


O. R. BARKDOLL 





In School Activities 


af ae rock asphalt looks 
just like black soil in the stockpile. 
But it has been called ‘‘Miracle Dirt” 
because miracles can be performed 
with it when surfacing the school 
playground. Teachers like it because 
every gymnasium game can be play- 
ed on its smooth, all-weather sur- 
face. Janitors like it because the play- 
ground mud, dust, and grit, form- 
erly tracked in by the youngsters, 
no longer ruins the floors. The 
neighbors like it because there is no 
dust and the annoying glare (when 
the yard has been surfaced with 
white crushed stone) has been elim- 
Parents like it 
the saving on shoe soles, clothing, 


inated. because of 
knees, and elbows. Pupils like the 
surface because they can use the 
grounds for all year play. 
Schoo] like 
ural rock asphalt for playgrounds 


administrators nat- 
and surfacing, because, when used 
according to the low-cost plan for 
schools, modified by various school 
boards, cost is brought down with 
in the reach of every school budget. 
Expensive machinery and_ skilled 
labor is not necessary. Maintenance 
men, students, interested dads, ser- 
vice-club members, can do the work. 
When the 


reap the benefits, parents are glad 


children are going to 
to donate their services. 
Machine-mixed asphalt, the 


“black-top” seen on many highways, 
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is sand, gravel, clay, and stone, 
bound together with hot liquid as- 
phalt—a by-product of the oil re- 
fineries. If the percentage of liquid 
asphalt is too great, the surface be- 
comes sticky in hot weather, if too 
lean, the dry stone absorbs the as- 
phalt, the bond between the par- 
ticles is lost, and the surface breaks 
into pieces. It becomes rougher as 
it is used because the asphalt coat- 
ing around the particles wears away, 
leaving the stones to protrude. 

Rock asphalt—natural asphalt— 
has been aged in the earth for cen- 
turies. It is comparatively dry. The 
fine grain of sand in most of the 
deposits is finer than gravel-pit 
sand; the dry quality, and _ this 
fine grain of sand, make an unusual- 
ly smooth surface, which is ideal for 
school playgrounds and _ tennis 
courts. Natural asphalt is not heat- 
ed for application; therefore it does 
not harden and become brittle. If 
a light roller is used, only the top 
half of the layer is compacted, leav- 
ing a mat underneath, 
comfortable to play on for adults 
and youngsters alike. Surfaces made 


resilient 
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of the natural asphalt become 
smoother during the years of use 
because the friction of wear brings 
out a tiny portion of the asphalt 
from within the saturated grain of 
sand. 

Every school that has undertaken 
an all-weather surfacing project 
with natural rock asphalt has fol- 
lowed it up with valuable sugges- 
tions for others, such as the use of 
simple machinery and new ideas for 
lowering still more the cost to 
schools. The cost of such a surfac- 
ing project can be determined ap- 
proximately by securing the ma- 
terial cost and the freight charges 
per ton from the nearest mine. 
Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and California are 
some of the states producing natural 
rock asphalt. Names of companies 
may be secured from a state’s geo- 
logical survey or its superinten- 
dent of highways. To this cost add 
50 percent to obtain the total cost 
per ton surveyed. Laid inside forms 
an inch-and one-quarter thick, one 
ton will cover 1175 square feet. 

If an administration decides on a 
surfacing project, the following pro- 
cedure will give good results: 

1. Prepare the base a year in 
advance using preparations similar 
to that of a private driveway. 

2. Order ample material, from 
the nearest mine. Purchase more 
than the anticipated need. Nearby 
home owners always want to buy 
some for the driveway. 

3. Have the freight car set in the 
materials dealer's yard where there 
is a power shovel for unloading and 
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have the asphalt stockpiled near the 
playground. 

4. Spray the base with 0.4 gal- 
lons of liquid asphalt per square- 
yard. A road maintenance distribu- 
tor will do this job, or you can use 
sprinkling cans. 

5. Distribute the natural rock as- 
phalt in windrows, with dirt 
loader. Or use wheel barrows. 

6. Straddle windrows with 
wheels of the tractor set wide apart, 
and the grading blade in the rear 
of the tractor, to level off windrows 
down to about two inches in thick- 


ness. 
7. Saw four forms, an inch-and- 
a-quarter thick, and four inches 


wide, from four, 16-foot two-by- 
fours. Lay these forms end to end, 
eight feet wide apart, straddling a 
bladed windrow. Drag a cement 
finisher’s straight-edge over these 
forms. Or straight-edge the material 
by hand. 

8. Roll with power-driven as- 
phalt roller, and then use the sur- 
face immediately. If a power roller 
is not available, use ordinary lawn 
roller, but permit the new pavement 
to “cure” thoroughly in the sun 
for a couple of weeks before using. 
Keep this roller painted with kero- 
sene so that the material will not 
stick to it. 

9. After 
usage, secure “traffic paint’’ and 
mark boundary lines for every game 
and court known to the physical 
education program. 

During 
lawn sprinklers may be used to 
make a thin layer of ice. Thus this 


three weeks of hard 


cold weather, several 
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“outdoor gymnasium” may be used 
for skating even before the tempera- 
ture drops enough to make skating 
possible on the ponds and streams. 

Snow melts on this dark surface 
during mild weather faster than it 
does on the ground or on concrete 
pavement. After a heavy snow the 
pupils will shovel off the court 
rather than remain indoors. This 
kind of pavement dries quickly 
after a rain and the program plan- 
ned for the day may go on uninter- 
rupted. 

During a convention of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in Chicago, 
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surfacing was a part of the program. 
The number one tale of woe told by 
teachers seemed to be “that indoor 
recess’ when the pupils must re- 
main indoors because of wet 
grounds. Next on the list was in- 
juries caused by all-weather sur- 
faces, when the material was ce- 
ment, or rough and brittle, machine- 
mixed asphalt. 

Users of the natural rock asphalt 
testify that it has no faults whatso- 
ever. And a Centralia, Illinois, 
school board member who has been 
experimenting with this product for 
several years, estimates the life of 


a panel discussion on playground their playgrounds at 40 years. © 


Playground Accidents 


@ When children fall on one St. Louis public school play- 
ground, they do so with a bounce. The St. Louis board of 
education has surfaced one playground with a rubberized 
substance that is safe and fun to fall on. The St. Louis com- 
missioner of public buildings says: ‘The reaction has been 
very favorable, and so far the experiment has proven satis- 
factory. If a full term of school usage proves successful, I 
will ask the Board to approve a program for application of 
this softer type surfacing to all school playgrounds, espe- 
cially under the swings and other equipment.” 


@ Of the 31,201 school jurisdiction accidents reported to 
the National Safety Council for a recent year, 26 percent 
occurred in connection with unorganized play activities—in- 
cluding the use of apparatus. The average was 5 percent 
for all grades. But this figure is deceptively low, since a 
youngster’s use of playground apparatus decreases steadily 
each year with his growth of interest in games and sports. 
Among kindergarten youngsters, whose interest in play- 
ground apparatus is high, 20 percent of all the accidents 
which occurred were apparatus accidents.--From Recreation. 
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Going Ahead without a Head.— 
Although the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is without a chief at the mo- 
ment, the federal education staff is 
nevertheless moving ahead under 
interim leadership. 

On September 1, the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Samuel 
Brownell, left his post after three 
years in office. John Ralph Rackley, 
deputy commissioner, became Act- 
ing U. §. Commissioner. But he im- 
mediately announced he will resign 
on November 1, to become dean of 
the School of Education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Since it is un- 
likely that a new Commissioner will 
be named until after the November 
elections, leadership will probably 
rotate among the assistant commis- 
sioners. 

Nevertheless, the Office of Educa- 
tion plods ahead. Its most signifi- 
cant act in recent weeks has been 
approval of 20 agreements with col- 
leges and universities to begin the 
long-awaited cooperative research 
projects. As a result, research on 
mentally retarded children will 
soon be started by Boston College, 
Brooklyn College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Texas. 
Research on juvenile delinquency 
will be started by Boston University 
and Vanderbilt University. Research 
on the holding power of high 
schools and reasons for drop-outs 
will be begun by Indiana University 
and Southern State College of Ar- 
kansas. A new pattern for educa- 
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tional research is thus being traced 
by the joint action of federal and 
state agencies. Many more institu- 
tions, school systems, and state de- 
partments of education will take 
part from year to year. 

Equally significant for the Office 
of Education is its launching of the 
most ambitious publications pro- 
gram in recent years. More than a 
quarter of a million dollars are ear- 
marked for publications for the next 
12 months, a sum twice as large 
as spent last year. Among the publi- 


cations scheduled to appear are 
“Reading Programs in High 


Schools,” ‘Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools,” “Education in 
Germany,” “Cost of Attending Col- 
lege,” and “Local School Board 
Structure and Organization.” 

In other Office of Education divi- 
sions, officials are setting up ma- 
chinery for the practical nurse train- 
ing program; studying the offerings 
of high schools in math and science; 
collecting information on educa- 
tional services for the aging; and 
developing new forms which school 
authorities will be able to use in 
their financial accounting. 


To Strengthen Flabby Muscles.— 
President Eisenhower's interest in 
toughening the muscles of Ameri- 
can youth is a strong and continued 
interest. 

It was at the President's own ini- 
tiative that a conference, with Vice 
President Nixon as chairman, met 
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at the U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, in June. Mr. Eisenhower 
was moved to action by a report that 
American children are becoming in- 
creasingly flabby and lacking in 
muscular strength and stamina. He 
was impressed by a study made by 
Dr. Hans Kraus, New York Univer- 
sity, and Bonnie Prudden, a physical 
fitness expert. This study compared 
the toughness of America’s children 
with that of Europeans. Johnny and 
Mary did not make an impressive 
record. 

The result the 
Annapolis conference. The meeting 
reviewed the disturbing facts about 
our children’s health and 
larity. Among the recommendations 
that followed this review was that 
schools should take a more active 
part in assuring the physical well- 
being of boys and girls. More spe- 
cifically: ‘Schools should provide, 
as an integral part of each child’s 
education, (1) instruction in health 
and physical education under com- 
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muscu- 


petent teachers and with adequate 
time, space, facilities, and equip- 
ment; (2) inter- 
scholastic athletics for gifted and 
other interested students at appro- 
priate age levels; and (3) outdoor 
education and camping. 

The group further recommended 
the creating of a cabinet-level pol- 
icy-making body to keep up the in- 
terest in physical fitness. Acting 
quickly on the Conference recom- 


intramural and 


mendations, President Eisenhower 
issued an Executive Order establish- 
ing: 


1. The President's Council on 
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Fitness of Youth to be composed of 
the Vice President, and the Secre- 
taries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Agriculture, _Interior, 
Labor, and Justice. 

The President asked this group to 
“promote the efficacy of existing 
programs and to launch additional 
programs which will enhance the 
fitness of American youth. The 
Council shall seek to coordinate, 
stimulate, and improve the functions 
of federal agencies with respect to 
the fitness of youth.” 

2. The President's Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth to be composed of 
laymen and educators. This advis- 
ory committee is to “consider and 
evaluate existing and prospective 
governmental and private measures 
conducive to the achievement of a 
happier, healthier, and more com- 
pletely fit American youth.” 


Quantity not Quality ?—The 
quality of Soviet engineers and 
technicians is not as impressive as 
their numbers. 

It is an ominous fact that the So- 
viet Union is training more techni- 
cal personnel than the United 
States. But how effectively is this 
trained manpower utilized? From 
confidential reports reaching the 
U. S. State Department it is ob- 
vious that numbers alone do not 
assure productivity. 

Consider, for example, the So- 
viet coal industry. As compared 
with prewar time, the number of 
engineers in the Donbas has in- 
creased nearly five-fold, and that of 
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technicians, by 7.5 times. There 
were 2,417 engineers in 1940, 
whereas their number in 1956 
amounts to 11,980. The number of 
technicians was 2,624, and their 
present number is 19,800. Hence, 
Soviet officials say, “We have a 
sufficient number of engineers and 
technicians.’ “Where are all these 
engineers?” asked Communist Party 
chief Khrushchev in a speech before 
coal-industry officials. “They are 
spreading about the offices through 
various channels.” They are, 
Khrushchev complained later, not 
working in the pits advising and di- 
recting miners, where they should 
be. 

The Soviet cement industry is 
equally bedevilled by inadequate 
technical The Soviet 
newspaper Pravda complained on 
August 24 of ‘cases showing a vio- 
lation of technical discipline and a 
breakdown of the rules of exploita- 
tion of equipment.” Translated 
from Sovietese, this that 
technical knowledge and expensive 
machinery are not being utilized in- 
telligently in the cement industry. 

The Russian building industry, 
charged the Soviet official Kucher- 
enko on August 13, exhibits many 
examples of “the pernicious prac- 
tice of building various projects 
without insuring complete technical 
documentation.” In other words, 
blueprints and architectural plans 
are carelessly drawn and show tech- 


assistance. 


means 


nical flaws. 

In an article entitled ‘Soviet Steel 
Mills Behind Schedule,” (August 
10) Pravda charged: “At individual 
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plants the loss of working time on 
rolling mills amounts at present to 
20 to 30 percent. Work is proceed- 
ing slowly on expanding the variety 
of rolled steel and on devising new 
economical and simplified profiles 
for rolled stecl. Wherein lies the 
cause of these shortcomings? Above 
all, is the fact that at many metal- 
lurgical plants the economic staff 
in charge, the engineering and tech- 
nical employes, tolerate violation 
of technological discipline and fail 
to pay due attention to improving 
output and to making full use of the 
equipment.” 

The 1956 harvesting 
suffered “because of the low pro- 
ductivity of harvesting machinery, 
frequent breakdowns of the ma- 
chines, and poor technical organiza- 
tion.” 

These reports must be tempered 
by the understanding that the Rus- 
to selfcriticism 


activities 


sians are addicted 
and that ever-higher goals are set 
by the Kremlin for each industry. 
But they do highlight the weak- 
nesses in Soviet technical education 
and practice. 


His Voice Will be Missed.— 
The “father of vocational educa- 
tion’ will not answer the Senate's 
roll calls mext year. Walter F. 
George, Democrat of Georgia, will 
be absent for the first time since 
1922. He has recently resigned to 
accept a special assignment with the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 
Sen. George's visible contribu- 


tions to vocational education are to 
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be found in the four laws Congress 
has enacted over the past four de- 
cades. They are the George-Reed, 
George-Elzy, George-Deen, and 
George-Barden Acts. The last, en- 
acted in 1946, is probably the most 
important, serving as a broad base 
for federal support of home eco- 
nomics, vocational agriculture, trade 
and industrial, and distributive edu- 
cation. 

Sen. George was born in 1878, is 
listed as a farmer by occupation, 
although he has practiced law and 
served as a judge of the Superior 
Court in his native state. Even his 
friends and political supporters do 
not describe him as ‘brilliant’ (in 
fact, they take pains to state that he 
is not). But they recognize his de- 
votion to the farm boy and girl, 
who, like the Senator in his youth, 
stub their toes a hundred times be- 
fore they reach independence in 
thought and in economic compe- 
tence. It is for the rural boy and girl 
that Sen. George has his greatest 
concern and he has recognized voca- 
tional education as the best single 
means to help them. 


Ambition Penalized, Mediocrity 
Rewarded.—The Internal Revenue 
Department is struggling with a 
philosophic question. But since its 
staff members are primarily dollar- 
and-cents men, some of the hired 
hands are understandably having a 
hard time of it; others don’t even 
see the nature of the problem. 

It's this: Shall ambition be pe- 
nalized and mediocrity rewarded? 

The philosophic dilemma grows 
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out of Revenue’s highly legalistic 
decree that teachers who go to sum- 
mer school because they have to, if 
they are to hold on to their certifi- 
cates, shall have their expenses de- 
ducted as a business expense while 
teachers who go to summer school 
because they want to improve them- 
selves and become better teachers 
cannot deduct their expenses. 
Educators have long protested 
these regulations. And although the 
Internal Revenue Department has 
not budged from its position, it has 
apparently had many a twinge of 
conscience. From time to time the 
Internal Revenue Department ap- 
pears smitten by doubts and uncer- 
tainty—and then it calls a public 
hearing. Such a hearing was held 
recently. The two positions were 
clearly stated: Revenue officials re- 
peated that a taxpayer (that is, 
teacher or other school employe) 
may deduct expenses for refresher 
or similar types of education neces- 
sary to maintain (but not to ad- 
vance) the skills needed in his job. 
Any taxpayer who attends school to 
advance in his employment may not 
deduct the expenses when comput- 
ing his income taxes. : 
Educators have filed statements 
which raised the philosophic issue: 
Should not those who wish to ad- 
vance themselves be encouraged? 
Should not those who want to be- 
come better teachers, better princi- 
pals, and better school superinten- 
dents (by going to summer or night 
school) get as good a break as the 
person who has to go to school just 
to stay in the same place? ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Worcester, Mass.: Leo T. Doherty, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded Thomas F. Power, retired. 

Dearborn, Mich.: Stuart L. Openlan- 
der, formerly superintendent at Wayne, 
Mich., has succeeded Mark Scully, now 
president of Southeast Missouri State 
College. 

Clayton, Mo.: John L. Bracken, su- 
perintendent since 1923, has retired. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Dale €. Brock, 
formerly superintendent at Connersville, 
Ind., is the new head. 

Muncie, Ind.: Durward Cory, form- 
erly superintendent at Rochester, Minn., 
has been named successor to Roscoe D. 
Shaffer, resigned. 

Reading, Pa.: Ralph C. Geigle has 
succeeded Thomas H. Ford. He formerly 
was superintendent at Oakmont, Pa. 

Monterey, Calif.: Eldon J. Covell, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named successor to Glen T. Good- 
will, now superintendent at Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Youngstown, Ohio.: J. Fred Essig, 
assistant superintendent, is successor to 
Paul C. Bunn, retired. 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Joe Nichols, Jr., 
has been promoted from acting superin- 
tendent to superintendent. 

Warren, Ohio. Edward B. Dobranetski, 
formerly principal in Warren, has been 
named successor to J. H. Mullenix. 

Emporia, Kan.: Carl A. James, for- 
merly superintendent at Concordia, 
Kan., has succeeded W. M. Richards, 
retired 

Pueblo, Colo.: Charles H. Davis has 
resigned to become superintendent at 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Columbus, Ohio.: Harold H. Eibling, 
formerly superintendent at Canton, 
Ohio, has succeeded Novice G. Fawcett, 
now president of Ohio State University. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of California, Berkeley: 
James C. Stone, formerly specialist in 
teacher education for California State 
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Department of Education, has been 
named director of teacher education. 

New York University, N.Y.: Welter 
A. Anderson is associate dean of the 
school of education, succeeding Francis 
C. Rosecrance, now at Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: 
John Young, formerly superintendent at 
Middlebury, Ind., is now on the staff 
of the division of education. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: Wil- 
liam A. Fullager, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, is now chairman of 
the new division of education and pro- 
fessor of education. 

Boston University, Mass.: New ap- 
pointments to the school of education in- 
clude J. Richard Chambers, Sylvia R. 
Gavel, June E. Holmes, Roderick A. 
lronside, and Frank F. Musker. 

Pennsylvania State University: Marion 
B.. Trabue, formerly dean of the college 
of education, is now dean emeritus. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Charles 
M. Allen, formerly principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, is now associate 
dean of the college of education and co- 
ordinator of teacher education. He suc- 
ceeded C. W. Sanford, now dean of ad- 
missions. 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing: New staff members of the col- 
lege of education include: Collier Cal- 
houn, formerly of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; 
Bernard Corman, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Florida; Donald Hughes, 
formerly of Northwestern University; 
Herbert C. Rudman, formerly of Univer- 
sity of South Carolina; Max Smith, for- 
merly superintendent at Highland Park, 
Mich.; Williem Walsh, formerly of State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Ted 
Ward, formerly of the University of 
Florida; and Doris Young, formerly cur- 
riculum consultant, Skokie, Ill., Public 
Schools. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.: Milton S. Eisenhower, who resigned 
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as president of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, is now president. 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton: Quincy Doudna, dean of adminis- 
tration, Wisconsin State College, Stev- 
ens Point, has been named successor to 
Robert G. Buzzard, retiring. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore.: Richard 
H. Sullivan, formerly executive vice- 
president and treasurer of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 
is the new president. 

Grove City College, Pa.: J. Stanley 
Harker, formerly president of Alma 
College, Mich., has succeeded Weir C. 
Ketler, retired. 

Ithaca College, N.Y.: Howard |. Dil- 
lingham, formerly vice-president, is suc- 
cessor to Leonard B. Job, retired. 

College of San Mateo, Calif.: Julio 
L. Bortolazzo, formerly president of 
Stockton College, has been named suc- 
cessor to Eldon E. Hildreth, resigned. 

Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg: Warren C. Lovinger, former 
president of Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, §. Dak., is successor 
to the late George Diemer. 

Wayne State Teachers College, Neb.: 
William A. Brandenburg, former dean 
of Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, is now president. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

William J. Sanders, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Mass. has been 
named successor to Finis E. Engleman 
as Connecticut Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Sam M. Lambert, formerly assistant 
director of the research division of the 
NEA, has succeeded Frank W. Hubbard 
as director, Dr. Hubbard is now assis- 
tant executive secretary for information 
services of the NEA. 

Alfred T. Fiill, Montclair, N.J., has 
been named executive secretary of the 
newly organized Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges. K. Duane 
Hurley, president of Salem College, W. 
Va., is the first president of the coun- 
cil. 
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Robert S. Gilchrist, superintendent at 
University City, Mo., is now president 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 

Robert G. Bone, president-elect of 
Illinois State Normal University, has 
succeeded B. Lamar Johnson as president, 
Association for Higher Education, NEA. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

John Callahan, Wisconsin superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 1921 
to 1949, at the age of 90. 

George W. Diemer, who retired in 
July after 19 years as president of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, died in August. 


No Informers 
TEACHERS in New York can no 
longer be required to name persons 
they know or knew to be members 
of the Communist party, according 
to a recent ruling by the New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 
The ruling resulted from an ap- 
peal made to Commissioner James 
E. Allen by four teachers and a 
principal who had been suspended 
by the New York City board of 
education under a resolution adopt- 
ed by the board in March, 1955, 
which required teachers summoned 
for questioning by the superinten- 
dent of schools or the Corporation 
Counsel's office to become informers 
under oath in some cases or face the 
possibility of discharge. 
Corporation Counsel Peter Camp- 
bell has announced he will appeal 
the ruling in the courts. 


Survey Teaching Quality 
A SAMPLING of approximately 5000 
U.S. teachers to measure the quality 
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of classroom teaching in public 
schools is now under way. This is 
believed to be the first such project 
to be made on a national basis. 

The measurement will be a self- 
study made by members of the 
Associated Public School Systems, 
an affiliate of the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. School 
systems in 220 cities and towns in 
41 states belong to the association. 

To measure teacher quality, the 
schools will see if their teachers are 
using certain desirable practices list- 
ed by 250 representatives of out- 
standing school systems and selected 
as the measuring instrument by a 
panel of authorities on education. 
There will be85 practices to meas- 
ure high-school teachers and 64 for 
elementary-school teachers. 

Alden H. Blankenship, superin- 
tendent, Gary, Ind., is president of 
the association for 1956-57. 


Unusual Resolution 
A RESOLUTION prohibiting the em- 
ployment of graduates of teachers 
colleges to teach liberal-arts sub- 
jects was recently approved by the 
Phoenix, Ariz., board of education. 
The board held that new liberal- 
arts teachers must hold a master’s or 
a doctor's degree from a liberal-arts 
college. 

The resolution was described by 
a board member as an open criticism 
of teachers colleges. Another board 
member said that ‘college graduates 
going for their master’s degrees (in 
education) were studying more and 
more about less and less. In such 
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subjects as mathematics, science, and 
history, teachers don’t know as 
much as their students.”’ 

The board of education president 
estimates that it wall take from five 
to ten years for the policy to be in 
effect 100 percent in the city’s five 
high schools and in the Phoenix 
Junior College. 


Building Problems 

A NATIONAL Advisory Committee 
on School and College Building 
Problems has been named by Hollis 
L. Caswell, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for 
advice on the steps Teachers Col- 
lege should take to contribute most 
fully to the solution of the educa- 
tional building problems in the na- 
tion. Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
The School Executive, was named 
chairman of the committee. 


For Adult Education 

THE Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, a new $214 million 
structure, is scheduled to be opened 
this fall on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens. 

Said to be the most complete 
structure ever designed exclusively 
for adult education, the building has 
been financed by the state of Geor- 
gia and a grant of $1,100,000 from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Mich. The Founda- 
granted $500,000 


tion also has 


for five year’s operating expense 
The Center will maintain a flex- 
ible program of conferences, insti- 
tutes, seminars, and short courses 
on any subject for which there is a 
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need and sufficient interest. These 
meetings will vary in length from 
one day to a month. The Center is 
also planning to operate a noncom- 
mercial television broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

The Georgia Center is the second 
building in the country to be de- 
signed as an integrated facility for 
adult education. The first was built 
on the campus of Michigan State 
University by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion in 1951. 


In Memoriam 

THE board of trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
announced plans to establish an en- 
dowed professorship to honor the 
memory and perpetuate the work of 
the late William F. Russell, presi- 
dent-emeritus of the college, who 
died in March. The chair will be 
known as the William F. Russell 
Professorship in the Foundations of 
American Education. 


Health Fellowships 

THE National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis announces that fel- 
lowships in health education are 
available for health educators now 
employed in state departments of 
education or state departments of 
health. Candidates must intend to 
return to their position with the 
state departments at the conclusion 
of the study programs. 

Recipients may study at any ap- 
proved school of public health in 
the U.S. which offers a graduate 
program in health education. A 
minimum of two years’ experience 


as a health educator is required in 
addition to a college degree. 
Information can be obtained from 
Professional Education Division, 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 


City. 


Important Date 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL principals are 
reminded that October 24 is the 
date set for the 1956 Scholarship 
Qualifying Test (SQT) for all 
high-school candidates for National 
Honor Society Scholarships, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships, and schol- 
arships offered by 21 other pro- 
grams. The SQT is similar to, but 
more difficult than the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 


Exchange Teachers 

More than 500 U‘S. and foreign 
teachers are participating in the 
1956-57 program of exchange of 
foreign teaching or seminar study 
arranged by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

One hundred American teachers 
are exchanging teaching jobs with 
100 teachers of the United King- 
dom. Another 56 teachers are inter- 
changing with an equal number of 
teachers from Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, and Norway. 

In addition, 103 teachers are 
teaching’ on one-way assignments 
for a year in Austria, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
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Italy, Japan, Morocco, The Nether- 
lands, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, and 
the colonial areas of the United 
Kingdom. 


Unesco Delegates 

SEVEN prominent citizens have been 
named by President Eisenhower to 
represent the U.S. at the Ninth Gen- 
eral Conference of Unesco, to be 
held in New Delhi, India, in No- 
vember. 

Leading the delegation will be 
Stanley C. Allyn, president of the 
National Cash Register Company. 
Vice-chairman will be Athelstan F. 
Spilhaus, dean of the Institute of 
Technology, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Other delegates will be: Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Heffelfinger, Asa T. 
Spaulding, and Mrs. Helen Crocker 
Russell. Alternative representatives 
are Herold C. Hunt, Undersecretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Robert McClintock, ambassa- 
dor to Cambodia. 


New Organization 
A NEW educational organization, 
known as the Council for Basi 
Education, has been incorporated in 
the District of Columbia, with an 
avowed purpose to ‘seek more ef- 
fective training for teachers and stu- 
dents in basic subjects, especially 
English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and foreign languages.” 
Arthur Bestor, professor of his- 
tory, University of Illinois, has been 
elected first president of the new 
organization. Harold L. Clapp, pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Grin- 
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nell College, has been granted a 
year's leave of absence to serve as 
executive secretary for a year. Head- 
quarters for the council are being 
established in the Union Trust 


Building, Washington, D.C. 

Activities of the council are being 
financed by a grant from an undis- 
closed private foundation. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 2-5, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Oct. 7-11, Association of School 
Business Officials of the U.S. and 
Canada, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 14-17, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, NEA, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Oct. 20-26, National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 1-2, Educational Confer- 
ence, Educational Records Bureau 
and American Council on Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Nov. 11-17, American Education 
Weck. 

Dec. 5-7, National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons, Institute of 
International Chicago, 
Ill. 

Feb. 15-20, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 14-16, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 23-27, National Association 
of Secondary-Schooi Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 
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=== New Educational Materials =——— 


Human Development and Learn- 
ing. Lester D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. New York: American 
Book Company, 1956. Pp. xiv +- 
578. $5.50. 

Departing from the traditional method 
of treating the various aspects of human 
development and education in separate, 
more or less unrelated units, this text 
features a psychological organization 
aimed at integration of learning. 

The book offers a comprehensive 
treatment of child and adolescent 
growth and development, the psycho- 
logical principles of learning, the men- 
tal-hygiene implication of individual be- 
havior, the techniques of evaluation, the 
role of the teacher in guidance, and 
professional attitudes and teacher ad- 
justment. 


Britannica Book of the Year 1956. 
Edited by Walter Yust. Chicago: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1956. 
Pp. xxii + 776 + three feature 
articles. $12.00. 

This comprehensive annual encyclo- 
pedia not only includes a record of the 
march of events of 1955, but also in- 
cludes three feature articles. They are 
“Canada; the Land and the People’; 
“Dawn of the Space Age’; and “Wil- 
liam Benton Reports on Russia.” 

The book contains many references on 
educational events of the past year which 
will make it especially interesting to 
educators, 


The Technical Institute. Leo F. 
Smith and Laurence Lipsett. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii 319. 
$5.00. 

This book presents vital facts about 
technical institute education, its histori- 
cal development, and techniques for 
planning, initiating, administering, and 
evaluating technical-institute programs. 


Although technical institutes have ex- 
isted in the U.S. for more than 100 
years, the publishers state that this is 
the first time that a complete, compre- 
hensive coverage of the movement has 
been presented in one volume. 

The book should prove valuable not 
only to technical institute educators, 
but also to guidance counselors, engi- 
neers, deans of engineering colleges, 
librarians, and directors of technical and 
industrial training. 


Therapeutic Education; Its Theoret- 
ical Bases and Practice. George 
Devereux. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. xxviii + 


435. $5.00. 

Claimed to be the first book length 
discussion of the general theory and 
practice of education for all types of 
mentally or emotionally disturbed or 
defective children, this book, as its sub- 
title indicates, is concerned with both 
theory and practice. The emphasis 
throughout is on education, and indi- 
vidual psychoanalysis of the problem 
child is discussed only as an adjunct to 
therapeutic education. 

The author's constructive point of 
view is that the most important thing 
about a sick or defective child is its 
humanity, not its sickness or defect. 
Since team work is necessary for the 
proper care of the exceptional child, the 
author interprets the work of the ther- 
apist and the educator for one another. 

Dr. Devereux, the author, is director 
of research for the Devereux Founda- 
tion, an institution dedicated to the 
education of defective and disturbed 
children, 


Schools for the New Needs: Edu- 
cational, Social, Economic. Edi- 
tors of Architectural Record. New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
1956. Pp. xii + 312. $9.75. 

In this book, the editors of Architec- 
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tural Record graphically present a cross- 
section of new school buildings which 
demonstrate today’s sweeping advances 
in concept and design. These new 
schools, 66 in all, were selected from all 
parts of the country. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: Cost Studies, Elementary Schools, 
and Secondary Schools. Among the sub- 
jects covered in detail are classroom 
types, multi-use rooms, use of color, 
corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
site selection and treatment, heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. 


Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth. Edited by Karl W. Book- 
walter and Carolyn W. Book- 
walter. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, 
1956. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

This book is a joint effort of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation and the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, both departments of 
the National Education Association. It 
contains the most recent information and 
program outlines for total fitness of 
our teenage population. 

Physical, mental, emotional and social 
fitness are considered in relation to 
health, physical education, recreation 
and outdoor education, The final chap- 
ter includes a section on recommended 
criterions for secondary schools. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Teaching Johnny to Read. Rudolph 
Flesch. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1956. Pp. 92. $1.50. A reprint of 72 
phonic exercises contained in Why 
Johnny Can't Read. 

Your Child Can Learn to Read. Mar- 
garet McEathron. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1956. Pp. 92. $1.50. A simpli- 
fied way to teach reading by the com- 
bined sight and phonics method, 

Reader and Workbooks: Away | Go, 
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All About Baby, We Live on a Farm, 
and A Wish for Billy. Elizabeth Cameron. 
New York: Wonder Books, Inc. Pp. 60. 
$.25 each, paperback. Preprimer, primer, 
and first grade supplementary readers 
and workbooks. 


SECONDARY 


The Range and Pasture Book. Roy L. 
Donahue, Everett F. Evans, and L. I. 
Jones. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1956. 
Pp. 406. $4.20. 

Living for Young Moderns. Irene E. 
McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1956. Pp. vii 396. 

Plane Geometry. Rolland R. Smith 
and James F. Ulrich. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.: World Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 536. $3.84. 

Chemistry in Action. Third Edition. 
George M. Rawlins and Alden H. 
Struble. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. viii + 591. $4.40. 

Living in the Social World. Third 
Edition. James A. Quinn. Chicago: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1956. Pp, viii 

536. 

Going Places with Mathematics. M. 
Peters. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xiii + 358. $3.22. 

Speak Up. Harlen M. Adams and 
Thomas C, Pollock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xu 7 
452. $3.40. 

Our World and Its Peoples. Edward 
R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1956, Pp. 
511. $4.48. A well-illustrated modern 
human geography. 

Modern Biology. Truman J. Moon, 
Paul B. Mann and James H, Otto. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 
Pp. x + 757. $4.88. 


COLLEGE 


Public Education in America: A First 
Course. George R. Cressman and Har- 
old W. Benda. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv + 
480. $5.00. 

The Liberal and Technical in Teacher 
Education: A Historical Survey of Amer- 
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ican Thought. Merle L. Borrowman. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. Pp. xiii + 247. $5.00. 

Study Is Hard Work. William H. 
Armstrong. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii + 167. $2.00. 


GUIDANCE 


Community Resources in the Guidance 
Program, How to Make Referrals, and 
Guidence Hints for Parents. East Lans- 
ing, Mich.: Michigan State University 
College of Education, 1956. Pp. 8. $.15 
each, Discounts in quantity. 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Oc- 
cupational Literature. Compiled by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion's Guidance Information Review 
Service Committee. 1956. Pp. 40. Avail- 
able from the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1534 “O” Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $1.00. 


GENERAL 


Teacher Orientation: Off to a Good 
Start. 1956. Pp. 24. Available from 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, NNEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $.50. 

Background for a National Scholarship 
Policy. Compiled and edited by Elmer 
D. West. 1956. Pp. ix + 160. Avail- 
able from American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1.50. 

Clerical and Custodial Steff in Pub- 
lic Secondary Day Schools. Ellsworth 
Tompkins and Mabel C. Rice. Circular 
No. 445, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 
vi + 83. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.55. 

Is Disarmament Possible? Jerome H. 
Spingarn. This Growing World. Robert 
L. Heilbroner. Too Young to Marry? 
Lester A. Kirkendall. Better Human 
Relations—The Challenge of Social 
Work. Lucy Freeman, Our National Re- 
sources—and Their Conservation. Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger. Psychologists in Ac- 
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tion. Elizabeth Ogg. 1956. Pp. 28. New 
Public Affairs pamphlets available from 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. $.25 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Words and Their Ways; A Primer of 
Philology and Philosophy. Eugene H. 
Sloane. Bay Ridge, Md.: The Owl Press, 
1956. Pp. iv + 108. $1.00. 

What Is Involved in Conducting a 
School Plant Study? and Reporting the 
Results from Your Educational Studies. 
Donald J. Leu and John L. Forbes. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Univer- 
sity College of Education, 1956. Pp. 
19 and 9. $.35 and $.30. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Italian Through Pictures. I. A. Rich- 
ards et al. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 274. $.35. 

The Growing Shortage of Scientists 
and Engineers. New York: New York 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 132. 
$4.00. 

Helping Children Discover Books. 
Doris Gates. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1956. Pp. 47. $.50. One of 
the Better Living Booklet series. 


AuDIO-VISUALS 


Schools for Tomorrow. A 16mm, 16 
minute sound film. Available from 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. $135, color; 
$75 black and white. 

I'm No Fool with a Bicycle and I'm No 
Fool with Fire. Two new Walt Disney 
16mm animated sound films. Available 
on long-term lease. Educational Film 
Division, Walt Disney Productions, 
Burbank, Calif. 

U.S.A. at a Glance. Historical chart. 
Available from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $.20. 

Study on Modern Language Labora- 
tories. P. E. King. Pp. 43. Available 
from Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 
E. 16th St., New York 3, N.Y. $1.00. 

Your Trip Through the Suez Canal. 
Color filmstrip, 55 frames. Available 
from Vacuumate Corporation, 446 West 
43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. Free. 
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ctinent | “Guidance 
| In Elementary Schools” 
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@ Features direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 elementary 
teachers in 45 states. 






Harold F. Cottingham @ A down-to-earth “How To” book to 
Prof. of Education and Dir. of help elementary teachers in guidance 
Guidance Training, Florida functions. 

State University 








Practical ond fundamental in approach from 
25—xvi pages, 6 x 9, cloth binding] cover to cover. Clearly explains how elemen- 
" : tary teachers can best understand and guide 
ist Price a $5.00 | their pupils; assist in their growth ond devel- 
opment. Outlines specifically how schoo! staffs 


rw 


Send check or money order or can best organize and utilize guidance prac- 
ORDER TODAY ON 30 DAY APPROVAL] tices to improve their schools. It presents the 
philosophical and psychological framework of 
elementary guidance then backs up this theory 

e e e fe - with almost 200 “how to do it’ examples of 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing (Lo. specific practices actually being carried ovt 

by teachers, and in schools all over the coun- 


Dept. 419 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. try. 

















ee Complete ..... Factual .... . Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Typical grouping of No. 329 Unit Tables and No. 368 Envoy Chairs. Top is 
extended, for placing several tables together. Sturdy steel standards permit easy 


entry, with minimum of chair scraping. 


GREATER TEACHING FLEXIBILITY 


with functional American Seating 
unit tables and chairs 


In keeping with the trend toward func- 
tional classrooms, American Seating 
presents these adaptable table-and-chair 
units, designed to save space, accom- 
modate a wide range of student sizes, 
and improve teaching flexibility. 

Built to the most exacting engineer- 
ing standards in the industry, this die- 
formed furniture can be arranged in 
groups or rows for improved teacher 
guidance and control. Wouldn’t you 
rather have American Seating furniture 
in your classroom? 


PAL = SOT 
SEATING 





American Seating Unit Tables 
Save Costly Floor Space 





NOT THIS... ... THIS 


Spoce-wasting: Space-saving: 
4-legged table American Seating 
with chair Unit Table 











WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices 
and Distributors in Principal Cities. Manu- 
facturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, 
and Folding Chairs. { 





